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strengthened as possible to sustain the wear 
and exertion which his active brain is con- 
stantly imposing upon him. He inherits his 
mother’s intuitive readiness of thought; is 
sharp, quick, clear, and critical; picks up 
knowledge as if it were on the wing, and is 
able to recall that which he has seen, heard, 
and experienced. He has a natural taste for 
literature. His language is large enough to 
make him an excellent talker, and his pow- 
ers of description are excellent. Yet he is 
rather remarkable for power of intensifying 
and condensing that which he is to say. He 
has mechanical judgment; appreciates com- 
binations and the uses of machinery as adapt- 
ed not only to natural science, but to literary 
methods. We rarely find a combination of 
literary talent and the capacity for natural 
science in harmony with each other more 
strongly marked than Dr. Hayden has them; 
hence he is a close, sharp observer, and an 
excellent delineator of what he under- 
stands, . 

He reads character at a glance; appreciates 
strangers, and has wonderful power to influ- 
ence men who are difficult to manage. He is 
honest, persevering, and ambitious to be 
known and respected. He has also a great 
deal of self-reliance, but is not haughty. 

He is frank, open, hearty, enterprising, and 
watchful relative to dangers, but not afraid 
to meet them. His mind is so quick that he 
is able to adapt himself to new and danger- 
ous situations almost instantly. His social 
nature qualifies him to make friends, to win 
affection and hold it. He is fond of society, 
is gallant and loving toward woman, and 
particularly fond of children and pets. He 
is spirited and courageous without being 
quarrelsome or severe in his spirit. He needs 
more Secretiveness to give him policy. He 
is frank almost to a fault. People who have 
a right to his acquaintance will know him 
like a book. He has few concealments, and 
if he were to go into a political or a strictly 





business pursuit, he would find occasion for 
more personal service and policy. 





Dr. HaYbDEN was born in the town of West- 
field, Mass., of Puritan descent, on the 7th 
of September, 1829. His parents emigrated 
to Ohio, on the Western Reserve, while he 
was yet quite young. There he lived on the 
farm till the age of sixteen, obtaining such 
education as the common schools of the 
neighborhood offered. He subsequently fit- 
ted himself for the college at Oberlin, Ohio, 
where he was graduated in 1850; then stud- 
ied medicine, and obtained his license to 
practice at the Albany Medical College in the 
year 1853. 

In the spring of 1853 he visited the so- 
called “Bad Lands” on White River, Da- 
kota, in the interest of Prof. James Hall, of 
New York, and also explored one of the re- 
markable ancient cemeteries containing the 
remains of extinct animals, returning with a 
very large and valuable collection of fossils, 
In the spring of 1854 he again ascended the 
Missouri River, under the auspices of the 
American Fur Company, and spent two years 
in exploring the Upper Missouri without 
any other means than those he earned or se- 
cured in various ways as he went along, being 
dependent even for subsistence entirely on 
such friends as he made in the country. 

From this expedition he returned in 1856 
with a great collection of valuable geological 
specimens, etc. A portion of this collection 
was deposited with the Academy of Science 
at St. Louis, and a part with the Academy 
of Natural Science, Philadelphia. 

The information thus obtained attracted 
the attention of the officers of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and secured for Dr. Hayden 
the position of Geologist on the staff of 
Lieut. G. R. Warren, Topographical Engineer, 
who was then making a reconnoissance of 
the North-west. In this relation Dr. Hayden 
continued until 1861, when he entered the 
army as a medical officer, having been ac- 
cepted by the board of examiners and con, 
firmed by the Senate as assistant surgeon 
and surgeon of volunteers on the same day, 
with the rank of major. He exercised the 
functions of chief medical officer of Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, during 1863, and of as- 
sistant medical inspector in the Department 
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of Washington for seven months in 1864, 
and was subsequently sent to Winchester, 
Va. During Grant’s successful campaign of 

‘that year Dr. Hayden had much to do with 

; organizing field hospitals, and served as 
chief medical officer for over a year. At the 
close of the war he was breveted lieutenant- 
colonel for meritorious services. 

In the summer of 1865 he resigned, and 
made an expedition to the Upper Missouri 
in behalf of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and in 1866 returned with a valuable collec- 
tion of vertebrate fossils for the museum. 

The United States geological survey of the 
Territories was started in the spring of 1867 
with an appropriation by Congress of $15,000, 
continued in 1868 with $5,000, in 1869 with 
$10,000, in 1870 with $25,000, in 1871 
$40,000, in 1872 $75,000, with $10,000 for 
engraving, and in 1873 $75,000, and $20,000 
for engraving. This enterprise has thus 
grown up from a small beginning through 





the personal efforts of the geologist in charge. 
The survey, up to this time, has published 
six annual reports, and a final report of Ne- 
braska, in octavo, three vols. 4to, with nu- 
merous illustrations, about a dozep maps, etc. 
The amount published since 1869 may be 
appreciated when we state that it will aggre- 
gate about 3,000 pages octavo, with numer- 
ous plates and illustrations ; about 800 pages 
quarto, with 70 plates of objects. 

Dr. Hayden has written about forty scien- 
tific papers, of greater or leas extent, outside 
of his special relations to the survey, many 
of them being volumes of considerable size. 
He is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, and also of nearly all scientific 
societies in America, honorary member of the 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, of 
the Geographical and Statistical Society of 
Mexico, corresponding member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Leige, Belgium, and 
of the Academy of Sciences at Cherbourg, 
France, and is still a growing man. 
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VICE AND CRIME: THEIR CAUSES AND CURE—No. 8. 


BY ROBERT WALTER, M:D. 


DEFINITIONS, 


JHE first and important step in a scien- 
tific investigation of any subject is a 
proper definition of that subject. This is 
too often overlooked by thinkers and writ- 
ers, and because it is overlooked do men fre- 
quently arrive at absurd conclusions, and 
propound ridiculous doctrines. Of late years 
much has been written on the subject of food, 
but no writer condescends to define the term, 
and for this reason we have learned authors 
ranking such deadly poisons as alcohol in the 
list of tissue-forming materials. Volumes 
have been written on the subject of disease, 
yet few authors ever attempt to tell us what 
disease is. They are content to believe that 
it is a something that ought to be vanquished; 
they speak of it as a thing flying in the air, 
hiding in one’s clothes, being transported in 
ships, pouncing upon us unawares, and the 
like. An intelligent definition of the term 
would expose the absurdity of such ideas, 
and make us heartily ashamed because of 
their shallowness. 
True, the dictionary is supposed to settle 





all these questions of definition; but diction- 
aries give only the popular meaning. When 
popular notions are wrong, dictionaries sim- 
ply echo the error. It is not their business 
to correct it, but only to record language as 
it is used by its best speakers and writers. 
For instance, according to Webster food is 
“whatever is, or may be eaten for nourish- 
ment.” This is certainly a broad definition. 
If any one takes it into his head to eat ar- 
senic, as many do, that is food. Alcohol or 
strichnine or prussic acid may be food if eaten 
for that purpose. The truth is, language has 
been formed to give expression to past ideas, 
and dictionaries are simply the repositories 
of that language and those ideas, and hence 
their definitions are just as correct as pre- 
vailing ideas are, and no more so. Diction- 
aries preserve ideas as they are, but it is the, 
scientists’ business to expose them as they 
should be, and exhibit the truth as it is. 
What is vice? and what is crime? The 
terms are nearly synonymous. They rep- 
resent infractions of law, the former express- 
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ing a lesser degree of sin than the latter. 
Vice, has reference chiefly to personal habits, 
or actions which begin and end in the indi- 
vidual; while crime expresses evil conduct 
in relation to others. Drunkenness, glutto- 
ny, profane swearing, and the like, are vices; 
while arson, burglary, murder, etc., are crimes. 
The distinction, however, is finical. Vices 
are really crimes. It is impossible that an 
action can begin and end in one’s self. Eve- 
rything has relations to everything else, and 
all actions affect all objects. The resuits of 
our transgressions are transferred from parent 
to child throughout all generations, so that 
personal vices are crimes against posterity, if 
not directly against society. 

Vice and crime may be comprised under 
the general head of sin, and sin is a trans- 
gression of law. But of what law? The 
definition of this word sin is exceedingly 
limited,in the popular idea. It is supposed 
to represent only transgression of such divine 
laws as have been formulated, and not at all 
to have reference to the laws of one’s being 
as these exist in the nature of things. There 
is much punctiliousness among men regard- 
ing the former, with great looseness and in- 
definiteness regarding the latter. And for 
this reason sin abounds much more than grace 
does. If men could but learn that all laws 
are divine laws, and, therefore, that all are 
equally sacred, there would, we believe, be 
less sin, and, consequently, less suffering than 
now exists. 

The degree of criminality connected with 
the transgression of law is to be measured by 
the character of that law. There is no crime 
committed in transgressing bad or unholy 
enactments, because these are not and can 
not be laws; but every law of nature is a law 
of God, and is as sacred as the source from 
which it proceeds. And yet men in all ages 
have striven to belittle some laws in compar- 
ison with others. From the time when the 
lawyer stood up tempting Christ, by asking 
him “which is the great commandment of 
the law,” to the present day, the same spirit 
has prevailed. There are some laws that are 
not sacred, say they ; there are some that may 
be trangressed with impunity; there are de- 
crees that are of no consequence. They never 
made a greater mistake, as the innumerable 
woes that afflict society amply prove. “To 





love God,” Jesus said, “is the great com- 
mandment; and the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Why are these two singled out as the great 
commandments? Simply because in them 
every law of the universe is comprehended. 

God is honored and loved through love 
bestowed upon our neighbor, and love‘to our 
neighbor is shown by doing him good. Now, 
it is for the good of the creature that all the 
laws of the Creator have been established, 
and if these laws are allowed to work unob- 
structedly, they are entirely adequate to the 
ends sought ; but transgression obviates their 
legitimate effects, and brings evil where good 
should have come. It is for this reason that 
transgression is sinful. No matter in what 
department of nature that transgression takes 
place, whether in physical, mental, or moral ; 
whether in the laws of health or the laws of 
trade; whether in the laws of nature or the 
laws of the decalogue, evil must result there- 
from just as surely as good follows obedience 
—evil not only upon one’s self, but upon 
mankind in general; so that a transgression 
of any law is equivalent to a violation of 
those great commands, Thou shalt love God, 
and love thy neighbor as thyself. 

That man who slays an animal and allows 
its rotting carcass to infect the atmosphere 
which he and I must breathe, as my neighbor 
has done with his horse, commits a crime 
against God and man. That city which al- 
lows its streets to become filthy, its pest-holes 
to accumulate, or decaying substances to in- 
fect the air, transgresses both the laws of 
nature and the laws of the decalogue. The 
tobacco-smoker, who is poisoning his own 
tissues with that rank and disgusting weed, 
shall sup sorrow in his own person not only, 
but shall behold the results of his transgres- 
sions in the sufferings of his offspring. He 
may poison the atmosphere in sublime indif- 
ference to the rights of others, but Abel’s 
blood will cry from the ground against the 
crime, and the mark of the murderer shall 
fall upon the brow of Cain. 

That man who riots in gluttonous excesses, 
and other indulgences, and then expects to 
cheat nature out of the legitimate results by 
the swallowing of worse evils under the plea 
of contraria contrariis curantur, or similia 
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similibus curantur, will wake up when too 
late to find that all his artful dodges were un- 
availing, as thousands are daily doing. ‘Two 
wrongs never make one right. Evil added 
to evil never produces good. God never yet 
ordained penalties for the transgression of 
laws, and then prescribed remedies to do 
away with those penalties. To do so would 
be to destroy every principle of divine gov- 
ernment. If laws might be violated with 
impunity—if causes might be brought into 
operation without producing their legitimate 
effects, then every incentive to right doing 
would be removed, and progress would be a 
word without a meaning. Men may continue 
to cheat themselves with the delusion; but 
marvel not, my brethren, “God is not mock- 
ed, whatsoever a man soweth, that he shall 
reap.” 

Nor have men any right to bring into oper- 
ation the laws of nature in abnormal ways. 
The man who manufactures alcohol, and puts 
it to his neighbor’s mouth, shall not escape 
the penalty. He who deals in health-destroy- 
ing viands must bear the penalties of his sins; 
who poisons food because he makes greater 
profit upon it, or increases its sale by rendei- 
ing it more tempting by the use of poisons, 
shall not escape. Every law of nature speaks 
loudly against pursuits that do not add to 
the general welfare. That man alone is en- 
gaged in legitimate occupation who is add- 
ing to the sum-total of human weal; that 
employment is alone noble and honorable 
which, while it enriches the worker, increases 
human happiness. He who is simply gaining 
to himself by plundering from others, no 
matter though it be in accordance with legal- 
ized usages, must bear the brand of the plun- 
derer, even though he be railway king, 
merchant prince, or corner-grocery keeper. 
Legislating for “‘ back-pay,” for railway mon- 
opolies, for fat contracts, producing “ cor- 
ners” in the gold, stock, or grain markets, 
not even excepting the charging of exorbit- 
ant and discriminating rates of transporta- 
tion, or enormous profits on merchandise 
are fitly characterized as “ stealing ” or “ rob- 
bery.” 

And the sinner must turn from his sins if 
he would live. No amount of beneficence to 
churches or colleges or benevolent enterprises 
will compound the crimes of legalized but 





unlawful money-getting. ‘Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” “Go, 
sell all thou hast and give to the poor (who 
have become poor because you are rich), and 
come and follow me.” The young man went 
away sorrowful, because he had great pos- 
sessions—possessions undoubtedly that had 
come to him by a clear conception of the 
advantages that legal enactments conferred 
on the shrewd speculator. Christ’s command 
to go sell all he had and give to the poor was 
not gammon, as some would have us believe; 
but it was said because it was meant, and 
because the young man could gain eternal 
life in no other way. 

Productive industry is the only lawful em- 
ployment for any man. But by productive 
industry I do not mean tilling the soil sim- 
ply. There are thousands of things that add 
to the comfort and happiness of man besides 
bread to eat. His mind must be fed as well 
as his body; hence the thinker and teacher 
of truth is well employed. His social nature 
must be supplied with its wants; therefore, 
kind words, sympathy, fair-dealing, are al- 
ways valuable products; the inventor, the 
mechanic, the merchant, the railway manag- 
er, are all producers of good when tlteir tal- 
ents are properly employed. 

All occupations, employments, businesses 
that add to human weal are lawful, and none 
others. And the only happy man is he who 
lives in accordance with God and nature’s 
laws. Whd would sail blissfully to divine 
love must go with the current; who would 
reach the goal of happiness must travel the 
road that leads thereto; who would receive 
the benefits of God’s laws must comprehend 
and obey those laws. The laws of nature 
are the forces of nature. If we comprehend 
those forces and put ourselves into proper 
relation to them, they will waft us onward 
and upward to the land of glories whose 
beauties are not to be described; but if we 
put ourselves into opposition they will roll 
over us in unrelenting severity, as does the 
locomotive in its track, or strike us as does 
the mighty lightning, and crush us to ob- 
livion. 

What, then, is vice or crime from a scien- 
tific stand-point? It is the transgression of 
any Jaw (not enactment), physical or moral, 
civil or religious. It is the bringing into 
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operation the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God in such a way as to produce evil results, 
In other words, it is the doing of anything 
by any man by which himself, society, or 


posterity is in any degree injured. From 
this point we may proceed intelligently to 
examine the causes and cure of vice and 
crime. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young's Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





DEAN HOWSON, OF CHESTER, ENGLAND. 


R. HOWSON (John Saul Howson) is 
the eldest son of the Rev. John How- 
son, M.A., who, for some forty years, was con- 
nected with the ancient grammar school of 
Giggleswick, England. This north-country 
school has always borne a high reputation ; it 
was here that Archdeacon Paley was edu- 
cated. The district is Craven, the south-west 
of Yorkshire, “a country of green and open 
pastures, with gray limestone cliffs, hazel- 
woods, and clear streams.” There is one 
member of Dr. Howson's family of whom 
some mention should be made. This was his 
youngest brother, George Howson, who had 
been his pupil at Liverpool, and was asseci- 
ated with him in the same institution as one 
of the masters, 


The subject of our memoir was a member 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1837 he 
was graduated as a double first. There are 
few if any men of that year who have ob- 
tained a more distinguished place in their 
own walk in life. He did not obtain the 
doubtful advantage of a fellowship, but soon 
entered upon the active work of life by be 
coming second master of the Liverpool Col- 
legiate Institution. He subsequently, in 
1849, became the principal of that great 
school, After spending more than sixteen 
years in that office, he became Vicar of the 
large parish of Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire ; 
but in 1867 returned to his old diocese, as 
Dean of the Cathedral at Chester. 

His first literary work, the “ Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul,” at once made a superior lit- 
erary reputation for him, which has steadily 
increased. 





It is not too much to say that some of the 
most sustained and eloquent writing of our 
day is to be found in Dr. Howson’s pages; 
and there is no doubt that they lent an im- 
mense stimulus to Biblical study in this coun- 
try. We should especially mention his con- 
tributions to that mixed work, of large 
compass but unequal execution, “ Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.” He has also direct- 
ed much attention to the great subject of 
Missions. He has also published an edition, 
with introduction and notes, of an “‘ Apology 
for the: Greek.” 

In 1862 he was the Hulsean Lecturer at 
Cambridge, taking for his subject “The 
Character of St. Paul.” He has also pub- 
lished a work on the “ Metaphors of St. Paul,” 
and more recently a book on “ The Compan- 
ions of St. Paul.” 

In one volume he discusses the subject of 
“ Habits.” We give an extract or two: 

“ Having spoken sufficiently of the readi- 
ness, which is one great mark of, habit, and 
one secret of its power, I will turn to another 
almost more formidable, which we may call 
the unconsciousness of habit. What I mean 
is this: when a man is quite accustomed to 
do a thing, he does it without thinking of it. 
We see this exemplified in what we call a 
man’s peculiarities. What attracts the notice 
of every one else, entirely escapes his own. 
We see it again in the dexterity which peo- 
ple acquire in the motions of the body, and 
in works of skill. It seems that we can set 
no limit to the cunning adroitness which 
can be attained to by practice, and exercised 
without thinking, and without remembering 
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the steps by which it was learned. To watch 
the little children’s fingers in one of our great 
manufactories, as they busy themselves with 
the threads, and nimbly adapt themselves to 
the motions of the wheels, is almost like a 
miracle to those who have not acquired the 
habit. We have a proverb which says that 
custom is a second nature. And it is true of 
our moral as well as our physical nature. 





on the subject of “ Deaconesses in the Church 
of England.” This he subsequently expand- 
ed into a small volume, enriched with ap- 
pendices and notes. At the outset of the 
paper he defines “approximately what we 
mean,” and says that “by Deaconesses we 
understand something contrasted with desul- 
tory lady visitors on the one hand, and strict- 
ly conventual sisterhoods on the other. We 

















It fs true there also, that in proportion as we 
acquire the habit of this or that course of 
conduct, we forget how we learned it, we 
follow it unconsciously. The more perfectly 
we have acquired the habit, the more uncon- 
sciously do we follow it. This isa law which 
God has been pleased to’ impress upon our 
nature.” ce 








desire to see women devoting themselves to 
the nursing of the sick, to the systematic 
care of the young, to the rescue of the de- 
graded, to the details of parochial work, as 
the business of their lives; and yet we desire 
to see this done without ensnaring vows, 
without any breach of domestic ties, and 


| without even the affectation of what is for- 


About ten years ago Dr. Howson published | eign to the English people and the English 


an important article in the Quarterly Review 


Church.” Orders of a similar character ex- 
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ist in this country, in connection with non- 
Episcopal as well as Episcopal churches. 

We must not omit to mention one of the 
most useful and successful of the Dean’s la- 
bors. Soon after his appointment, in 1867, 
the nave of the cathedral was fitted up for 
evening services, and preachers were invited 
from various parts of the diocese, the Dean 
himself frequently occupying the pulpit. 

A kinder face than the Dean’s is rarely 
seen; its sympathy and good nature, not- 
withstanding the indifferent quality of the 
engraving, beam out. The eyes have a scru- 

a 





tinizing, thoughtful expression, but are not 
stern, with all their owner's vested authority, 
The mouth is mobile and graceful, not at all 
one of those squarely cut features so common 
among the clergy. One can not think of 
Dr. Howson as an ascetic, while he may im- 
pute to him loveliness of disposition, a warm 
and generous heart, and an energetic activ- 


ity. His temperament is of the mental type 
in a high degree, but the large chin indicates 
an excellent supply of vital stamina. As 
phrenologists, we confess ourselves much 
pleased with this paper presentment of the 
Dean of Chester's face. 
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HOW TO DISCOURAGE YOUR MINISTER. 
TWELVE PLAIN RULES. 


1. EAR him “ now and then.” Drop in 

a little late. Do not sing; do not 
find the text in your Bibles. If you take a 
little sleep during the sermon, so much the 
better. 

2. Notice carefully any slip he makes while 
you are awake; point out the dull portions to 
your children and friends; it will come round 
to him. : 

3. Censure his efforts at usefulness; deplore 
his want of common sense; let him know that 
you won’t help him because A. B. does, be- 
cause you were not first consulted, or because 
you did not start the plan yourself. 

4. Let him know the follies and sizis of his 
hearers. Show him how much he overrates 
them, and tell him their adverse criticisms on 
himself. 

5. Tell him, when he calls, what a stranger 
he is; how his predecessors used to drop in for 
an hour’s chat, and how much you liked them. 

6. Never attend the prayer-meeting; fre- 
quent no special service. Why should you be 
righteous overmuch ? 

7. Occasionally get up a little gaiety for the 
young folks. This will be found very effectual 
about the communion season. “There is a 
time to dance,” “ you know.” 

8. Give him no intimation when you are ill; 
of course he should know; and your offended 
dignity, when he comes to see you, will render 
his visit pleasant. On no account intimate 
your recovery. 

9. Require him to swell the pomp of every 
important occasion, unless, indeed, there are 
prudential reasons for passing him over. 

10. If he is always in his own pulpit, clamor 





for strangers; if he has public duties, and 
sometimes goes abroad, complain that he is 
never at home. 

11. Keep down his income. Easy means are 
a sore temptation, and fullness of bread is bad 
for every one—but the laity. 

12. As he will find it hard to be always at 
home to receive callers, and always running 
among the people, and always well prepared , 
for pulpit and platform, you will be sure to 
have just cause for complaint, one way or the 


other. Tell it to every one, and then lament - 


that there is so general dissatisfaction with 
him. . 

Patient continuance in courses like these 
modified according to circumstances, has been 
known not only to discourage, but to ruin the 
usefulness and break the spirit of ministers, to 
send them off to other charges, and sometimes 
to their graves. 

Those who desire to avoid such results 
should avoid the practice of such things as are 
here referred to. Let us “ Help one another.” 
—Christian Advocate. 

[Now we will suggest a few simple rules by 
which to encourage your minister : 

1st. Procure for him the best current maga- 
zines; not only those of the church to which 
he belongs, but those of other churches; also 
scientific and literary journals. Send him the 
best secular newspapers, so that he may be, 
kept thoroughly posted as to what is going on 
in the world. Do not omit the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL and the Science of Health. 

A fresh book now and then will be thank- 
fully received—not as a loan, but as a gift. 
He is not only your preacher, he is your teacher, 
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or should be, and would be if put in the way 
of it. 

Praise him for whatever you see or hear that 
merits it. If his sermons feed and do you 
good, tell him so. He enjoys a word of ap- 
proval as much as one’s husband or wife. 

Send him a basket of fruit, a bouquet of 
flowers, or a- hamper of other good things; 
they will not come amiss in a minister’s family. 

Lend him your horse, or take him out to 





ride occasionally, and observe how his mouth 
will turn up at the corners. Invite his wife 
also. Will they ever forget such attentions ? 
Most clergymen are human, and enjoy the 
good things of life as well as those who pro- 


duce them; and, as a rule, they are not in the 
way of money-making, and can not afford 
many luxuries. With proper attentions on the 
part of the laity, a pretty good preacher may 
be made out of one not gifted with superhu- 
man abilities. Try it.] 


——- $6 


DUTY AND MANHOOD. 


Ir thou hast thrown a glorious thought, 

- Upon life’s common ways, 

Should other men the gain have caught, 
Fret not to lose the praise. 


Great thinker, often thou shalt find, 
While folly plunders fame, 

To thy rich store the crowd is blind, 
Nor knows thy very name. 


What matters that, if thou uncoil 
The soul that God has given, 

Nor in the world’s mean eye to toil, 
But in the sight of heaven ? 


If thou art true, yet in thee lurks 
For fame a human sigh; 





To nature go, and see how works 
That handmaid of the sky. 


Her own deep bounty she forgets 
Is full of germs and seeds, 

Nor glorifies herself, nor sets 
Her flowers above her weeds. 


She hides, the modest leaves between, 
And loves untrodden roads ; 

Her richest treasures are not seen 
By any eye but God's. 


Accept the lesson. Look not for 
Reward; from out thee chase 
All selfish ends, and ask no more 

Than to fulfill thy place. 


———_~+04—_——_. 


’ 
THE IDEAL OF CHRIST’S PERSON. 


NHE Christ of painters is blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, and such a one never 
existed save in their imaginations. A blonde 
in the race of Syrian Jews is unknown. He 
was a brun (since we have no word in our 
language which describes a man with dark 
hair and eyes, and olive complexion) of that 
race. There are pious people who have re- 
course to a miracle to make him a blonde, 
with whom it is useless to argue. Generally, 
the stoutest defenders of his divinity believe 
that in taking on himself man’s nature, he 
subjected himself to the laws which govern 
it, and that he thus inherited the character- 
istics of the race from which he sprung. 
Leonardo, Guido, Raphael, and other mas- 
ters, created their Christ, regardless of his- 
torical requirements, and invested him with 
an ideal character which he never possessed, 
according to their ideas of the beautiful in 
art. This model, once imposed, has since 
been perpetuated by all painters, because 
they think blue eyes more spiritual than 





dark, and golden hair more God-like than 
black. 

They have an idea, too, that the Jewish 
type of face was ignoble, which may have 
had some foundation, from the degradation 
to which the race was forced for so many 
centuries by persecuting Christians, and they 
thus had their prejudices against investing 
the Saviour with the traits of the people 
whom they despised. But the Jew of Syria, 
in the day of Jesus, was, before his persecu- 
tion and consequent debasement, perhaps the 
equal of the man of any other race, in point 
of natural advantages. There are Syrian 
Jews now, in isolated habitations in Pales- 
tine, who are remarkable for their handsome 
traits—Home Guardian. 

[We should like to know the facts in this 
case. It has been said that there were Jews 
with light complexions in the country where 
Christ was born. Can not Rabbi Isaacs, of 
the Jewish Messenger, give us reliable infor- 
mation on these points? We have seen some 
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thirty or more likenesses—or pictures—said 
to haye some resemblance to Christ, painted 
by as many different artists, and the most 
striking peculiarity among them is this—that 
he is made to resemble somewhat the coun- 
trymen to whom the artist belonged. A Ger- 
man makes Christ look like a German; an 





Italian, like an Italian; and a French artist 
makes him resemble a Frenchman; while an 
Englishman gives him the retund form of a 
well-fed Englishman. In Africa he is paint- 
ed black. We presume a Mongolian painter 
would give him, the complexion of a China- 
man; while Japanese artists, like others, un- 
consciously put themselves into their pictures. } 





* 


THE PRIMEVAL RACE DOUBLE-SEXED. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


HE proposition that the human race at 

one time were so formed that man 
and woman constituted but a single person, 
may, at first thought, impress the mind as 
most extraordinary. It will be supposed that 
the analogies of the natural world tend to 
demonstrate the idea as absurd. The myri- 
ads and millions upon the earth of human 
beings, and their cotemporaries of the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation, it may be 
thought, sustain the negative view. Perhaps 
it is seemingly too absurd even to consider 
swith patience. We trust not; the world has 
spent much of its youth in canvassing and 
supporting opinions far less philosophical, 
far less rational, far less plausible, and far 
more whimsical, 

That a large part of the vegetable creation 
exhibit the phenomenon of bisexuality is 
patent to every one. In the Linnean classifi- 
cation, all plants are so enumerated, except 
the moneecious and diecious, and perhaps 
the mélange which the great naturalist set 
apart as cryptogamous. These exceptions, it 
is palpable, by no means include the superior 
families. ‘The pumpkin, squash, and cu- 
cumber, the maize-plant and some of our 
forest trees are monecious, having staminate 
flowers apart from the pistillate blossoms; 
and others, like the hemp, Lombardy pop- 
lar, and ailanthus, have also duplicated 
bodies, one being male and the other female. 
But the great majority, the grasses and cere- 
als, fruit trees, and garden-flowers, all have 
the blossoms complete ; the germs, with their 
styles, are beside the stamens as gallantly as 
need be. As the evidence of science indi- 
cates that plants came into existence first, we 
can easily perceive that this mode of forma- 
tion, self-perpetuation, was the fresh first 
thought of Omniscience, 





In the animal creation, the same idea still 
retains a place. We have our sciences of 
heterogenesis and parthenogenesis, showing 
that the field is yet open. In insect life, the 
moth generates a worm, and the worm be- 
comes a moth, as in the Mysteries the great 
secret was expressed— Taurus draconem gen- 
uit, et Taurum draco, The polyps, or coral- 
producing family, which, according to Agas- 
siz, has spent many hundreds of thousands 
of years, during the present geological period, 
in building out the peninsula of Florida 
from the main land, has never distracted it- 
self about family and connubial questions, 
Each individual is a part physically of the 
entire household, or rather community, and 
they produce their offspring from themselves 
like the buds and ramifications of a tree. 
They have no family jars, like those of hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, nor 
trouble with the traditional mother-in-law 
or sister-in-law. They all grow up in the 
same way, budding side by side, or dividing, 
and, while so multiplying, remain united to- 
gether, so as to form a larger mass. Such 
examples of household unity would have de- 
lighted the ancient psalmist if he had known 
much about polypods; coral friendships are, 
indeed, “like precious ointment ”—very ad- 
hesive. Nor is this mode of life all monoto- 
nous. Each species of polyp has its own 
peculiar mode of budding, branching, and 
ramifying, giving it as distinct an appear- 
ance as exists upon different trees. The 
number of these different species is very 
great; and they all have not only peculiar 
features and habits, but require different 
positions in the sea. There are those which 
are only found in shallow waters; others 
again in water two fathoms deep; others are 
never found in waters which are less than 
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five or six fathoms deep; and others in wa- 
ters at least ten fathoms deep. The mere 
fact of the water being more or less clear is 
enough either to foster their growth or cause 
their destruction. Glorious illustrations of 
the blessings of peace! No wars, no long 
viking expeditions, no civil dissensions, no 
peril but from the elements. Not only fami- 
lies, but different races and species co-oper- 
ate, each complementing and supplementing 
the work of the others. Though they make 
very slow progress, only about an inch in 
fourteen years, and taking six thousand years 
to build a single reef of sixty feet high, 
these peaceful animals have thus steadily 
persisted, each builder and race taking its 
own turn, relieving each other when “ played 
out,” till the structure is complete. Thus 
they have contributed the territory for an 
entire State of the American Union, and at 
the same time have illustrated the modern 
idea of co-operation. 

Bees are somewhat in the same line. The 
queens and workers are pretty independent. 
They carry on the hive very much as the 
coral animals do their building; and the 
queen, producing eggs in immense numbers, 
asks little odds of any other. The aphids, 
or plant-lice, keep house like Amazons, and 
virgin parents perpetuate the race for ten 
successive generations, 

The earlier traditions of the human race 
indicate a period when bisexuality was an 
essential characteristic. Plato, in the “ Ban- 
quet,” has preserved to us the discourse of 
Aristophanes on the subject. “Our nature 
of old was not the same as it is now. It was 
androgynous ;: the form and name partaking 
of and being common to both the male and 
the female. The entire form of every indi- 
vidual was rounded, having the back and 
sides as in a circle, and all the parts doubled. 
They walked as now, upright, whithersoever 
they pleased. Their bodies thus were round, 
and the manner of their running was circular. 
They were terrible in force and strength, and 
had prodigious ambition. Hence Zeus (Jove) 
divided each of them into two, making them 
weaker; Apollo, under his direction, closed 
up the skin.” With the old Persians, Meshia 
and Meshiane were but a single individual. 
They also taught that man was the product 
of the Tree of Life, growing in androgynous 





pairs, till they were separated at a subse- 
quent modification of the human form. The 
inhabitants of Madagascar say that the first 
man was created from the earth and placed 
in a garden, free from the ills, wants, and 
appetites of mundane life, and that he was 
strictly forbidden to eat or drink. The 
Great Enemy, disguised as a shining angel, 
pretended to bring a message from heaven, 
setting aside the prohibition. He then ate; 
a slight swelling appeared on his leg, and 
enlarged to a tumor, which, finally bursting 
at the end of six months, there emerged a 
beautiful girl, who became at maturity the 
mother of the race. 

The accounts given in the book of Genesis 
appear to imply that man was created double- 
sexed. In the fifth chapter it reads: “ This 
is the book of the generations (Hebrew, tole- 
duth) of Adam: in the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made he him, 
male and female (zachar va nakobeh) created 
he them, and blessed them, and called their 
name Adam in the day when they were cre- 
ated.” This passage is the copy and echo of 
Genesis i. 27: “God created (bara, brought 
forth) man in his image, the image of God 
created he him, male and female created he 
them.” 

The rabbis, many of them, agree with this 
idea of the legitimate meaning of these texts. 
Eugibinus, among Christian authors, and the 
rabbis Samuel, Menasseh ben-Israel, and Mai- 
monides, especially, gave the weight of their 
judgment in favor of this interpretation. 
“ Adam,” it was said, “had two faces and 
one person, and from the beginning he was 
both male and female—male on one side and 
female on the other; but afterward the parts 
were separated.” The 139th psalm, by Da- 
vid, abounding with references to creation 
and embryonic life, was cited in evidence, 
The rabbi Jeremiah ben-Eleazer, on the au- 
thority of the fifth verse, ““ Thou hast fashion- 
ed me behind and before,’ argued that the 
primeval form of mankind was androgynous, 

Indeed, the phrase, “ in the image of God,” 
sustains rather than controverts this senti- 
ment. Waiving all argument from the fact 
that the plural form aleim, and the pronoun 
us, are often used for God, with verbs in the 
singular number, nevertheless the double 
sex, as an essential attribute of the Deity, is a 
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very early idea. It is evident that the “male 
and female” condition, or male-female, is 
implied as constituting the “image” and 
“ likeness” of God. The ancients often de- 
picted their divinities in this form. “ Zeus 
is a male, Zeus is an immortal maid,” is as- 
serted in the Orphic hymn, which was chant- 
ed in the Mysteries. Metis, devoured by 
Jupiter, Pallas-Athené emerging from his 
head, and the younger Bacchus inclosed in 
his thigh prior to birth, were but symbolical 
expressions to denote this female life. “The 
Mighty Power became half male, half fe- 
male,” is the doctrine of the Hindoo Puranas. 
The Egyptians blended the goddess Neith 
with Amon in the creation; as Hakmoh, or 
Wisdom is united with the Demiurge, Je- 
hovah, in the eighth chapter of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. In the Hermetic books intelli- 
gence is declared to be “ God possessing the 
double fecundity of the two sexes.” 

Many of the Hindoo images, in conformity 
with the same idea, are half male and half 
female, and have four arms. Some of the 
statues of Jupiter have female breasts, and 
representations of Venus-Aphrodité give her 
a beard, to signify the same thing. Even in 
the first chapter of the Apocalypse the per- 
sonage appearing to John was “ girt about 
the paps,” or mastoi, not the mazoi or male 
breasts. The Deity being thus constituted, 
his image and likeness, very logically, should 
be with attributes of both the man and the 
woman, “neither male nor female, but both 
one.” 

The name Adam, or man, itself implies 
this double form of existence. It is identical 
with Athamas, or Thomas (Tamil, Tam), 
which is rendered by the Greek didumos, a 
twin. If, therefore, the first woman was 
formed subsequently to the first man, she 
must, as a logical necessity, be “ taken out 
of man.” Accordingly we read: “And 
the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and he slept; and He took one 
of his sides and closed up the flesh instead 
thereof; and the side which the Lord God 
had taken from man, made He a woman.” 
The Hebrew word here used is tzala, which 
bears the translation which we have given. 
It is easy to trace this legend in Berosas, who 
says that Thalatth (the Omoroca, or Lady of 
Urka), was the beginning of the creation. 





She was also Telita, the queen of the moon, 
as the first woman, Aiséh, was Isis. 

The corollary of all this is, that the Adam 
or twin-man was male on one side and female 
on the other; and that one-half of him was 
removed to constitute Eve; but that the, 
complete man consists of the sexes in one. 

The two memorable twin-births of Genesis, 
that of Cain and Abel, and of Esau and 
Jacob, shadow the same idea. The name 
Hebel is the same as Eve, and his characteris- 
tics seem to be feminine. “ Unto thee shall 
be his desire,” said the Lord to Cain; “ and 
thou shalt rule over him.” The same lan- 
guage had been uttered to Eve: “Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.” So, too, the name Jacob signi- 
fies a female—nakobeh being one form of the 
word, and yekobd another, from the same root. 
It was Isaac’s purpose to place him under 
the rule of Esau; but when the father was 
circumvented it became necessary to give 
Jacob the masculine name of Israel. 

Godfrey Higgins suggests, in his Anacalyp- 
sis, that the Siamese twins represented the 
original androgynous idea. There are simi- 
lar instances on record of twins with a liga- 
mentary union, and a single umbilicus. The 
analogy of Esau and Jacob seems to have 
held good in their case; Chang was mascu- 
line and dominating, while Eng submitted 
and obeyed. (Whether their union was as 
vital as has been asserted, we question. The 
liver appears to'have constituted it; but 
although fluids passed from one body to the 
other, sensation did not. Chang had been 
dead for hours before Eng perceived any dis- 
turbing agency; and then it seems to have 
been only, or principally, alarm. If the liga- 
ment had been divided, and some stimulant 
employed to distract the attention and re- 
duce the sensibility of Eng for several days, 
it appears to us that he might have now 
been alive. Of course we believe that a bold 
but sagacious operator might have separated 
them safely many years ago. But this dis- 
cussion is foreign to our present subject.) 

Both the New Testament and the English 
common law seem to accept this doctrine of 
the pristine bisexual unity of the human 
race. Jesus, in reply to the caviling question 
of the Sadducees concerning the future exis- 
tence of those who die, declared, “In the 
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resurrection they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels or sons of 
God.” This can not mean that they are un- 
sexed, or monks and nuns, as ina Roman or 
*Thibetan convent. To be like God and his 
angels, they must be “children of the resur- 
rection.” The resurrection-life, or anastasis, 
must be the complete reversing of the fall or 
apostasis, If man began life in form as well 
as spirit like God, the aleim, in the restitu- 
tion of all things, he will resume that life as 
it was at the first. 1 Cor. xi. 11. 

Indeed, the English law, “the perfection 
of reason,” perhaps unwittingly leads to the 
same conclusion. “A husband and his wife 
constitute but one person, and that person is 
the husband.” It is but this alternative, or 
that of a common twin-life. “As it was in 
the beginning so it ever shall be.” 

When Science becomes the complement of 
divine revelation, it will disappear like a 
star in the effulgence of the sun. 


—— +00 


DECORATION DAY. 


List to the sound of the bells! the bells! 

Sad is the note that their music tells. 

Eyes are now dropping the burning tear, 

Sorrow and mourning and gloom appear. 

The patriots are calling, the fallen and true: 

** All that we had we have given for you; 

Gather vour fairest and gather your best, 

To garland the graves where the soldiers rest.” 

To the land of the fairies the message had flown, 

And the queen of the flowers ascended her throne, 

While her subjects came flocking in violet and 
green, 

To inquire the reason the court should convene. 

So when all were assembled, in beauteous array, 

“We have gathered,’ the monarch responded, 
“to-day, [rest.”” 

To garland the graves where our brave soldiers 

To give of our fairest, to give of our best, 

Then a murmur arose like the hum of the bees, 

Or the sigh of the wind in the boughs of the trees, 

As each one of the flowers the glory did crave, 

To be formed in a wreath for a soldier’s grave. 

“T must go,” said the rose, “for I’m queen of 





the flowers, 
And a wreath is imperfect not plucked from my 
bowers.”’ {cure, 


Then the white rose and red tried a place to se- 

For one was so gorgeous, the other so pure! 

Next, the lilies entreated for room in the wreath, 

And their fair bells drooped lower in innocent 
grief; 

While the dahlias plead colors of every hue, 

Of white, red, and yellow, of crimson and blue. 





The verbenas stood straight, with such various 
display, 

That the rest of the flowers shrank back in dismay. 

Out from under the green leaves, with soft eyes 
of blue, 

Plead in eloquent silence the violets true. 

The forget-me-nots came with an array so great, 

They surrounded the queen on the throne of her 
state ; {and youth, 

‘We have watched the sad partings of friendship 

And they took us for pledges of love and of truth, 

For our blossoms reposed on the heart of the maid, 

And our flowers on the breast of the soldier were 
laid. 

In the battle he bore us ’mid war’s fearful storm, 

And the bullet-marks oft did our petals deform. 

We are not the fairest, we are not the best, 

Yet the soldier would like us to grace his last rest.” 

But softer the murmur, and sweeter the sound, 

As the sweet-scented wild flowers gathered around, 

*““We can boast of no beauty, and our petals are 
pale, 

For we love the dark shade of the deep woody vale, 

But, for this, we have opened our earliest bloom, 

And for this we have hoarded our sweetest per- 
fume; 

For while yet on the ground lay the beautiful snow, 

Our leaves were unfolding in greenness below. 

Fairest Queen, send us not to our home in the 
shade— 

Let our fragrance arise where the soldier is laid ; 

Yes, take of our fairest, and take of our best, 

To sweeten the sod where our brave soldiers rest.” 

Then a chorus of voices pervaded the air, 

As the loud notes ascended from everywhere, 

Of the daisy, and cowslip, and clover, and all 

Of the flowers that garland the wayside and wall: 

‘Though we may not be wreathed with the blos- 
soms so bright, 

Yet we'll spring on his grave like the stars of the 
night, 

And when others much fairer are faded and gone, 

All our leaves will be green, and we’ll still blos- 
som on. 

He has seen us at home at the feet of his bride; 

He has plucked our first flowers for the child at 
his side, [Maine, 

From the swamps of the South to the forests of 

From Atlantic’s rough shore to the great Western 
plain, 

We have cooled his hot wounds on the green turfy 
sod, 

And our flowers have been dyed with our coun- 
try’s best blood. 

We have pillowed his head as he breathed his last 
sigh, 

With our fragrance his soul bas ascended on high. 

We have whispered of home, of his children and 
wife, 

And he gave them to heaven as he yielded his life. 

No garland we’ll make of our fairest and best, 

But where’er is a grave shall our flowers deck his 
rest.” LODOLA, 
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{)hsiognomy, or Sing of rater 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make,~—Spenser, 





EYES: THEIR DIFFERENCES AND SIGNIFICATIONS. 


IGHT, as a means of 
communication be- 
tween the world without 
and the world within us, 
is undoubtedly entitled 
to rank the highest in 
importance of all the ex- 
ternal senses, As if in 
conformity with this idea, 
the organs of vision are 
placed above all the rest 
of the five senses, with the 
sole exception of the 
sense of feeling, which, as 
it is distributed all over 
the body, can be assigned 
no specific location. More constantly em- 
ployed than any or all of the other senses, 
the faculty of sight well attests its claim to 
superiority by the vastly more extended scope 
of its activity and usefulness. Whatever 
knowledge of external things is conveyed to 
us through the media of touch and taste, is 
- obtained only by physical contact with the 
object concerning whose properties we wish 








Fig. 1—Retative Positions or Ergs. 


a distance, beyond the 
reach of such contact. A 
single inch of separation 
would suffice to shut out 
the whole world of matter 
from our sphere of con- 
sciousness, were we de- 
pendent upon these senses 
alone. Next in import- 
ance with respect to the 
range of its activity, is 
the sense of smell, which, 
though it operates at a 
much greater distance 
with respect to the sources 
of the impressions it re- 
ceives, yet reaches very quickly the bound- 
aries of its sphere of activity, and may often 
depend for the information it obtains, entirely 
upon the caprices of the wind. What a 
small world would we live in, were we in 
possession of only these three faculties! The 
sense of hearing is likewise almost as much 
restricted in the scope of its activity as that 
of smell, and like it largely dependent, for 





Fig. 2—Honrizonrau Erzs. 


to be informed; and, consequently, these 
avenues of information must forever remain 
closed to impressions from any and every 
object that is removed, by ever so slight 





Fig. 3—Urwarp Ostique Eres. 


its ability to operate at a distance, upon the 
condition of the atmosphere. 

But when we come to the crowning sense 
of all, what limits can we set to the boundless 
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field of its activity? What avenue of re- 


search is closed to its penetrating gaze? Not 
only is it cognizant of every object that can 
affect the other senses, but myriads of objects 
are made known to our intelligence through 
Not only does its unaided 


this avenue alone. 


can yet hold intercourse with other minds 
by the language of signs or through the 
medium of the printed page ; while the deli- 
cate tints of the flowers will make amends for 
the loss of their perfume ; the harmonies of 
color take the place of those other harmonies _ 





Fig. 4—Downwarp OsLiquE ErEs. 


capacity take in objects of every magnitude 
and at distances ranging from an inch and 
less, to scores, and even hundreds of miles; 
but by the proper appliances the field of its 
activity may be enlarged indefinitely. The 
most exquisite touch could not possibly dis- 
cern the presence, much less learn aught of 
the characteristics of an object a few inches 
removed, or the ear catch the faintest echo 
of the melodies with which the far distant 
air is freighted ; but the feeblest eye is cap- 
able of discerning the twinkling light of the 
stars so many myriads of miles away. More- 
over, while no discovery has been, or is likely 
to be made, that shall enlarge the bounds of 
the activity of touch or taste, and while 
mechanical contrivances have added but 
little comparatively to the scope of the ear, 
what endless worlds have been opened up 
and brought within the reach of the eye by 
means of the telescope and the microscope! 
How well we can see distant worlds of whose 
harmonies we can never catch the faintest 
echo! Does not the faculty of sight, then, 
deserve to sit enthroned above all the other 
senses, because the most useful of all? 

How admirably, also, does it compensate 
for the deficiencies of any or all of the rest ! 
He who has lost every sense but this need 
not be shut out from association with the 
living world around him. Though the ear 
be deaf to the tones of the human voice, he 





Fig .5—Downwarp Osxiquse Erzs. 


which are not for him, and all the varied 
beauties of form and outline which adorn the 
world of vision are his to enjoy. 

THE EYE IS AN ORGAN OF LANGUAGE. 

Itis not only as a means of extensive com- 
munication between the outer world and the. 
mind that the eye claims our attention, but 
also as a responsive agent of the mind itself, 
sharing, as it does, with but one other organ 
the ability to convey as well as to receive 
impressions, This responsive property of the 
eye, this ability to “ answer back” in language ~ 





Fig. 6—Unequat Eres. 


often far more eloquent than words, is shared 
by no other feature but the mouth, which it 
far surpasses in its ability to interpret rightly 
the emotions of the mind. The ear takes in 
the divinest harmonies, and makes no sign; 
the nose inhales the most delicious perfumes, 
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but expresses no intelligible opinion; the 
tongue and palate regale themselves with the 
choicest sweets, but in themselves, without 
the aid of the voice, are dumb and unre- 
sponsive ; but through the “ windows of the 
soul” the man himself looks forth in quick 
acknowledgment of every joy received — 
every emotion stirred. 

Moreover, the language of the eye needs 
no interpreter. It is a language universally 





Fig. 8—Smaut Ere. 


Fig. 7—Lares Ersz. 


understood. The language of the lips, or 
spoken language, may, and does, change with 
every few hundred miles we travel in any 
direction; but that of the eye never changes: 
it is the same in every clime—under every 
sky ; and is easily comprehended by high and 
low, learned and unlearned, the practiced 
man of the world and the inexperienced 
child, the civilized and the savage—nay, even 
brutes understand and obey it. The power 
of the eye to express the various passions 
which agitate the mind within is boundless 
and unequaled by any form of audible speech. 
As a vehicle for transmitting thought or in- 
telligerce, it isalso available. The question- 
ing eye, the “look that answers ‘ yes,” the 
stern, forbidding gaze that says so plainly, 
“no,” have no need of the lips to act as their 











the eloquent looks, the beaming glances that 
accompany them. _ The soldier, urged on by 
a brave officer, catches the light of his eye, 
and is kindled to deeds of valor. All com- 
prehend and acknowledge the power that 
speaks in the flashing eye, inspiring terror in 
the guilty and fresh courage in the virtuous; 
in the commanding eye compelling awe and 
prompt, even unwilling obedience; in the 
“look that speaks .volumes” when tongue 
and lips failin their task of expressing the 
thoughts and emotions that throng too fast 
for utterance. As a natural organ of lan- 
guage, the eye may express all the nobler 
emotions of the mind; so, also, may it be 
made the servant of baser uses. The look of 
coarse insolence, the brutal leer expressive of 
a brutal mind, the insinuating glance that 
hints at more than the lips dare utter, are 
some of the varied forms of the language so 
much in vogue among the fraternity of such 
as the man “ who teacheth with his fingers,” 
“who winketh with his eyelids.” 

Then who shall estimate the magic power 
of the eye to inspire and awaken the ten- 
derest, holiest emotions? When words have 
failed to move the obdurate heart, it has 
yielded at once to the tender, appealing look 
of an eye lustrous with deep feeling. And 
how much more potent, often, the silent, re- 
proving glance than any words that could be 
uttered! Before the calm, steady gaze of the 
clear, truthful eye, effrontery stands abashed, 
falsehood and deceit, stripped of all their 
subterfuges, shrink away in confusion; 





Fig. 9—Prominent—Lanovags. Fig. 10—PRoTuBERANT—OBSERVATION. Fig. 11—Dexer-SET—ANALYsIs. 


interpreter. The faithful dog reads his 

master’s wishes in his eyes, and hastes to 

obey the command ere it is uttered. 
MAGNETISM OF THE EYE. 

The magnetic power of the eye to influence 
can never be overrated. The orator, swaying 
thousands by his impassioned utterances, 
lends tenfold energy to his burning words by 





angry passions are calmed and deprived of 
all their fierceness, while savage beasts, their 
fitting representatives, cower and flee before 
its irresistible influence. 
EMOTIONS BEST INTERPRETED BY THE EYE. 
In many emotions the eye not only requires 
no assistance from spoken language, but im- 
measurably surpasses it, being the only organ 
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capable of adequately expressing them when 
all language fails but its own. The staring 
eyeballs of speechless terror, the rolling eye- 
balls of frenzy, the fixed gaze of despair, the 
flaming eye of anger, the pleading gaze of 
silent entreaty, more eloquent than words, 
the rapt, extatic gaze of earnest adoration, 
the soft. tender glances of love, the sweet, 





Fig. 12. 
UPRAISED—PRAYERFUL. DownoastT—PENITENCE. 


earnest gaze of sympathy, the tearful gaze of 
“heavy-lidded grief,” the fiendish glare of 
hatred, the dancing eye of delight, the spark- 
ling eye of animated interest, the laughing 
eye of mirth or mirthful appreciation of all 
familiar examples, easily recognized, and in- 
capable of being misunderstood. 
LIFE INDICATED IN THE EYE. 

As the eye is the principal organ of expres- 
sion in the countenance, and is constantly 
animated by the living soul within, mirror- 
ing forth its ceaseless activities, so the ab- 
sence of life, whether physical, mental, or 
moral, is more quickly perceived in this than 
in any other feature. How quickly is lack 
of interest or absent-mindedness betrayed by 
the eye, though the ear may be to all appear- 
ance most studiously inclined to the subject 
under discussion, and the attitude would 





Fig. 17—StTRone. 


“seem to denote attention. The cold, repel- 
lant stare of the fashionable “cut-direct ” 
owes all its power to wound to the inten- 
tional repression of every feeling except that 
of supreme indifference so plainly evinced. 
The blank, expressionless gaze of imbecility 
tells as plainly of the absence of thought as 





Fig 18—WEak. 





the former of the absence of feeling, or the 
want of mental and emotional life. 

Here are two countenances, both wan and 
colorless, both worn and robbed of all life- 
like expression by the ravages of illness; but 
in one, the conscious soul looking forth 
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Fig. 14. 
Drooprinc—MELANCHOLY. 


Leve.—DEcis10n. 


through the eyes, whither all the expression 
belonging to the countenance seems to have 
taken refuge, proclaims that it still retains 
possession of its earthly tenement; while in 
the other, the fixed, glassy stare that alone 
meets our questioning gaze is suflicient to 
assure us that all life has departed. Were 
the eyes of these two closed, it would be diffi- 
cult by sight alone to determine which was 
the sleeper for time and which for eternity ; 
but once open, a single glance would decide 
the question. Wherefore we close the eyés 
of our dead, lest their icy stare should too 
rudely dispel the fond illusion we would 
hold a little longer, that our beloved is but 
sleeping. 
THE EYE A BETRAYER. 

The eye is not only a truthful interpreter 

of inward thought and emotion, but it is 





Fig. 19—F Rank. 


also an involuntary one. The lips may dis- 
semble with ease, but the eye rarely, if ever, 
deceives. So well aware of this are the ma- 
jority of mankind, that those whose purposes 
and designs are evil, and who wish to conceal 
their real feelings and intentions, veil their 
eyes as much as possible, lest their expression 
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should betray them. Hence, an eye habitu- 
ually half-closed, or one that persistently 
avoids meeting the gaze of others, is every- 
where regarded with distrust and aversion. 
The tongue may deceive; but the candid eye 
must speak the truth. Flickering eyelids, 
which break up and distort the actual ex- 





Fig. 20—MALIGNANT. 


pression, so that it is difficult to determine 
it, are especially unfortunate. 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

We will now take a brief review of some 
of the physical peculiarities of the organ of 
vision, which are almost as numerous and 
varied as are the sentiments it is used to ex- 
press. And first we will consider the subject 
of situation, or relative position to a horizon- 
tal line drawn just above the root of the nose, 
or, if you please, to the perpendicular line of 
the nose itself. As may be seen in the illus- 
tration at the head of this article, eyes are 
divided with reference to position into— 

Straight or Horizontal, 
Descending Oblique, 
Ascending Oblique. 

The first type is very common, The sec- 
cond is seen in its perfection only among 
Oriental nations, and is familiarly illustrated 
in the domestic cat, in which it is a very 
marked feature. Investigation may deter- 
mine the specific points of mental resem- 
blance between the Chinaman and the cat, 
of which he is said to be so fond. The third, 
as it is not unfrequently met with among 
representative men who exercise great influ- 
ence in their day and generation, may serve, 
in some degree, to indicate the special char- 
acteristic to which they are indebted for the 
power they wield. It imparts to the coun- 








tenance an expression of exalted enthusiasm, 
such as we would expect in reformers and 
leading minds of all ages. 
We come next to consider 
SIZE, ’ 
which is generally conceded, all other things 
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being equal, to be a measure of capacity. A 
large eye has a wider range of vision, as it 
unquestionably has of expression, than 4 
small one. A large eye will take in more at 
a glance, though perhaps with less specific 
attention to detail, than a small one. People 
with large eyes are usually of a dreamy or 
speculative disposition, and this expression 
is often seen in eyes of this sort. Generally 
speaking, large eyes see things in general, 
and small eyes things in particular. The one 
sees many things as a whole, often seeing 
through and beyond them; the other sees 





Fig. 22—Mirra. 


Fig. 23—Raesz. 


fewer things, but looks keenly into them, and, 
is cognizant of every detail—when it sees at 
all; for some eyes look at everything and yet 
see nothing. But more of this anon. 
PROMINENCE. 

Fullness of the eye, causing a bulging of the 
lower eyelid, is the well-known sign of Lan 
guage. Persons with this sign large have not 
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only a speaking eye, but a speaking tongue; 
whereof the world around them does not long 
remain in ignorance. A general projection or 
fullness of the eye above and below, bringing 
the eyeball with the eyebrow forward on a line 
with the face, denotes the quality of physical 
perception, or the capacity to see quickly 
whatever appears upon the surface of things. 
A person with such an eye, on entering a 
room for the first time, would note in an in- 
stant the shape, size, arrangement, and gen- 
eral appearance of every article of furniture 
in it, the pattern of the carpet, the color of 





Fig. 24—Harp—Srony. Fis. 25—PIrTIFuL. 


the walls, curtains, etc. In looking at a pic- 
ture such a person would very quickly per- 
ceive every detail of color, the number, group- 
ing, attitude, and costume of the figures com- 
posing it, and every little accessory, but 
nothing further. 

On being introduced to a stranger, such 
a one would take in with equal rapidity 
and facility the contour and relative size of 
every feature, the color of eyes and hair, and 
the cut, style, finish, quality, and arrange- 
ment of every article of clothing worn on 
this or any subsequent occasion. Such peo- 
ple, with all their close powers of vision, are 
eminently superficial in all their seeing; 
never looking deeper than the surface of 
things, they see over everything, and into 
nothing. Abstract subjects, and all that re- 
quires an interior vision to see and appre- 
ciate it, have no attractions for them. They 
are very aptly depicted in the character of 
the man of whom it is said that— 

“A cowslip by the river’s brim— 
A yellow cowslip ’twas to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 

Opposed to this, in every respect, is the 
apparently deep-set eye, looking out from 
beneath boldly projecting eyebrows, which 
give it this appearance, and which indicates 
the faculty of mental, rational, or analytical 
perception. Such an eye sees deeply into 
things; beneath and beyond effects he sees 












causes, and perceives motives in results. Such 
a one would observe more readily whether 
the style of a garment were in accordance 
with the character of the wearer than with 
the prevailing mode; and would perceive the 
thought that sought expression in the pic- 
tured group or landscape. 
POSTURE OR ATTITUDE, 

whether casual or habitual, has its readily 
recognized significance. The pervading tone 
of the character is readily perceived in the 
habitual posture of the eye. Thus, the up- 
lifted eye denotes prayerfulness, the eyes be- 
ing always raised in earnest prayer; the 
downcast eye, humility, whose glances ever 
modestly seek the earth, as if unworthy lof- 
tier fields of vision. Rapture throws the eyes 
obliquely upward, while the downward ob- 
lique attitude is indicative of wonder. The 
last two attitudes, from the nature of things, 
are seldom if ever habitual. Certainly, few 
people are so circumstanced that their eyes 
are forever rolled up in ecstasy. 

We come now to consider the character of 

EXPRESSION, 
that inseparable attribute of the eye, which 
may be briefly classified as— 
Good, Strong, 
Bad, Feeble. 

Although the passions, emotions, and sen- 
timents that find expression in the eye are 
endless in number, and constantly changing, 
yet they all speak through an organ that, in 
its general or most habitual expression, be- 
longs to one of these four divisions. The 





Fig. 27—Yours. 


Fig. 2%6—O.p Aes. 


first comprises those clear, frank, open, lus- 
trous eyes, whether wide-awake and spark- 
ling, or thoughtful and dreamy, which belong 
to a pure, earnest soul in a well-organized 
body. Evil passions may, at times, kindle 
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in them, momentarily, the light of darker 
fires; but their habitual expression denotes 
the activity of gentler, nobler emotions; and 
we meet far oftener, in such eyes as these, the 
soft beams of pure and elevated feeling, 
which we instinctively look for, than the 
sharp gleam of anger or the dark looks of 
sullenness and discontent. 

The next sort are those dark eyes — not 
dark from color, but from dark thoughts and 
feelings that look through them. With lids 
always more inclined to close than to open 





Fig. 28—EpvucaTep. Fig. 29—Ie@NoRANT. 


frankly — generally about half-shut — some- 
times only permitting a gleam of the eye to 
be visible between their edges; their uncer- 
tain, ambiguous glances baffle our attempts to 
read their language, and fill us with aversion. 
“Treacherous eyes,” we call them— “evil 
eyes ;” and from time immemorial their bale- 
ful influence has been alike dreaded and de- 
tested. Such eyes indicate lack of integ- 
rity, and often depraved passions — some- 
times of the worst sort. They are the sign 
of an ill-regulated mind, often in a body as 
greatly demoralized. ; 





ee 
Fig. 30—TemPERATE—HEALTHFULNESS. 

Then there are eyes whose prevailing ex- 
pression, from first to last, is that of power. 
They indicate great and strong capacities for 
good or evil. Whatever feeling animates 
them is expressed strongly. They love and 
hate with equal intensity. They are mighty 





to threaten or command. Eyes which pos- 
sess this characteristic to the fullest degree 
are born to command. There is a magnetism 
about them, a controlling force which none 
can resist. People with such eyes have al- 
ways strongly marked characters. In what- 
ever they concern themselves, they are always 
very much in earnest. 

There are mild, gentle eyes whose expres- 
sion, while it does not impress us with any 
idea of power, ig yet far from being at all 
weak. There are, however, eyes whose every 
glance is characterized by feebleness, not of 
vision, but of expression. They lack deci- 
sion and distinctness of character. Contrary 
emotions are expressed so feebly that it is 
hard to distinguish one from the other; so 
that it often appears as if these eyes pos- 
sessed no distinctive expression. Such eyes 
indicate feebleness of intellect, great apathy, 
or an ill-orgaifized physique. They are often 
dubious in color, comparatively lusterless, 
often dim and watery, sometimes resembling 
those of a fish. Where the feelings do oper- 
ate, they act sluggishly; the mind is gener- 
ally as dull as the eye. Such a° one would 
be weak and vacillating in his opinions and 
purposes, though, as likely as not, pig-headed 
about trifles, easily confused in his ideas, and 
utterly inadequate to the accomplishment of 
anything requiring vigor of treatment or 
clearness of mental vision. Such persons 





Big. 81—DisstpaTED—SortisH. 


have, moreover, but little self-control or stead- 
iness of principle; and though incapable of 
a noble resentment, are easily offended. In 
short, they never seem to outgrow their child- 
hood. 

Most eyes are more or less transparent in 
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their character, some much more so than 
others. To look into some eyes is like gaz- 
ing into the depths of clear, still lakes, whose 
placid surface reflects naught but beautiful 
images, and into whose transparent depths 
the sunbeams penetrating reveal only spark- 
ling sands and snowy shells and pebbles, like 
pure thoughts, in every variety of beautiful 
forms. Other eyes are like deep, dark pools, 
under overhanging rocks, whose gloomy 
depths, where heaven’s light seldom pene- 
trates, are suggestive of treacherous whirl- 
pools and lurking monsters watching for 
their prey. Others, again, are like the sea, 
ever changing, sometimes troubled, mysteri- 
ous, and often incomprehensible, wherein we 
let down the line not knowing what we shall 
bring to the surface. Others, still, are like 
shallow streams, whose transparency only re- 
veals their emptiness. Pretty eyes they are, 
some of them, that sparkle and dance very 
gaily when the sun shines upon them, but 
with no depth or wealth of beauty in them- 
selves. But there are eyes which shine 
through all their transparent depths with a 
soft light and brilliancy from within, like the 
fire that glows in the opal’s heart. 

There are some eyes, however, which 
seem to lack this quality of transparency in 
a remarkable degree. Without depth or 
brilliancy, utterly unresponsive, they look 
like colored marbles more than anything else. 
Such eyes should be included in the fourth 
class enumerated above. 

AGE, 
unless accompanied by disease, or a breaking 
down of the mental and physical powers, 
while it works its will upon the surroundings 
of the eye, affects that organ itself less than 
any other feature. The vigorous, piercing, 
expressive eyes of the young man, full of fire 
and enthusiasm, not unfrequently look out 
from beneath eyebrows white with the snows 
of many winters. Where either mind or 
body has been misused, however, the eyes 
are the first to suffer, and in old age tell too 
plainly the story of an ill-spent life. Mental 
or physical exhaustion of any kind tells heav- 
ily upon the eyes, especially at the approach 
of old age. Generally speaking, the eye has 
a tendency to sink deeper within the head 
with the gathering years; partly because 
mental activity causes the brows gradually to 





project beyond it, partly, perhaps, because of 
the shrinking of some of its ligaments, and 
the gradual absorption of its fluids, which 
takes place in extreme old age. The expres- 
sion, of course, alters very much in the tran- 
sition from the cradle to hoary hairs; becom- 
ing, according to the character of the life 
that is led, better and better, or worse and 
worse, 
EDUCATION. 

A volume might be written on the effects 
of education of various kinds on the eye. 
The powers of the eye for seeing its character 
and expression are susceptible of great modi- 
fication by means of special training. The 
range of vision may be widened or contracted 
in accordance with the methods by which the 
eye is habitually exercised. Shooting, firing 
at a mark, archery, and similar employments 
that exercise the eye upon objects at a dis- 
tance, enlarge the scope and increase the 
strength of vision, and conspire to impart 
clearness and steadiness of gaze, and to 
develop and improve the powers of obser- 
vation. On the other hand, continuak reading 
of fine print, or contracting the habit of hold- 
ing all objects to be inspected close to the eye, 
though it increases, sometimes, its micFescopic 
powers, shortens the range of vision, and is a 
prolifié cause of near-sightedness. For this 
reason, residents in towns and cities, whose 
view is always more or less limited and re- 
stricted by brick walls and the multiplicity 
of objects near at hand, are more liable to 
near-sightedness than those who live where 
distance lends enchantment to the view and 
strength to the sight, and where the eye has 
a wider, more unobstructed field in which to 
roam in search of objects of interest. Hun- 
ters, backwoodsmen, and Indians, much of 
whose life is spent in the open prairie, where 
the eye takes in an unbroken sweep of scores 
of miles, and who are frained, by the circum- 
stances of'their daily life, to see and recognize 
objects readily at a distance, are noted for 
their long, clear, keen sight. To those 
troubled with near-sightedness, firing at a 
mark, and similar exercises would serve 


. gradually to counteract this tendency; also, 


for residents in cities, the long vistas of some 
of our streets, or the blue expanse above our 
heads—when it is blue—would afford oppor- 
tunities for exercising the eye upon objects at 
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a distance. A good plan would be to ascend, 
as often as practicable, some eminence com- 
manding a wide viewof the city and its 
surroundings—the East River Bridgeand its 
towers will be a good place, when it is fin- 
ished ; only we would not advise our readers 
to wait for its completion before making the 
experiment—and practice identifying distant 
objects without the aid of a glass. If care 
be taken not to fatigue the eye, by straining 
their muscles in the effort to see more dis- 
tinctly, the practice will be found fo be very 
beneticial. Board fences with their multi- 
farious posters in all sizes and shades of 
lettering, afford frequent opportunities for 
exercising the eye in reading ata distance. 

Mental and physical education of every 
sort produces its own unmistakable effect 
upon the eye. The bright, beaming eye of 
intelligence or intellectual appreciation pre- 
sents astriking contrast to the dull, expres- 
sionless eye of stupidity andignorance. Note 
the bright, animated glances’of a group of 
educated, men, conversing upon a topic in 
which they take that intelligent interest that 
arises from well-informed minds, and contrast 
them with the blank, bewildered expression 
in the eye of one to whom the whole subject 
is a mystery above his comprehension. Or, 
on the other hand, evil thoughts and associa- 
tions, or physical abuses of any sort, record 
themselves very quickly in the eyes. 

EYELIDS 

do their part in modifying or heightening 
expression, and have, besides, a language of 
their own. The penitential, sorrowful, or 
bashful droop of the eyelid are too expressive 
and well known to need much comment. 
Habitually drooping eyelids denote these 
qualities—one or more of them—in eonstant 
activity. 

Eyelids which are corrugated, or drawn up 
by the arbicularis muscle, forming wrinkles 
running outward and downward from the 
corner of the eye, as if to meet those which 
turn upward from the corners of the mouth, 
are the well-known sign of mirthfulness, 
being very strongly marked in the act of 
laughing. Weeping reddens the eyelids, and 
when at all protracted causes the lids to 
become swollen, and gives them the down- 
ward droop of sorrow. Transient bursts of 
tears, quickly and easily shed, and as quickly 





and easily forgotten, like April showers, seem 
only to impart an added brightness to the 
eye; but the protracted weeping of deep- 
seated sorrow robs the eye of its light and 
animation. 

Wrinkles running upward and outward 
from the eye, are thought to indicate probity 
and truthfulness, The eyes of an habitual 
drunkard are always heavy, and unless lighted 
with the unnatural fires of frenzy, are dull 
and blank, often suffused and dim, and show 
a disposition to squint and see double. The 
eyebrow is forcibly raised in the effort to 
counteract the involuntary drooping of the 
upper eyelid—which, as if aware of the 
disgraceful story the eyes were telling, strives 
to hide their shame from the world—and 
prevent the eye from closing ; the whole com- 
bining to form an expression both painful 
and ludicrous. 

EYEBROWS, 

though comparatively void of expression in 
themselves—that is, when at rest—are most 
efficient aids to expression. Among southern 
nations, and all people of a mercurial tem- 
perament, they are much employed as an 
organ of language. Should the reader be 
unaware of the extent to which they may be 
made to serve this purpose, let him observe 
a group of Frenchmen engaged in animated 
conversation, and he will have no further 
need of information on thissubject. Surprise, 
astonishment, interrogation, contempt, dis- 
taste or aversion, appreciation, consternation, 
doubt, and a thousand wordless emotions are 
capable of most eloquent interpretation by 
the eyebrows with a very little aid from the 
other features: No one who has seen them 
contract into a frown or expand into the 
genial breadth of benevolent complacency ; 
who has seen them raised in astonishment and 
lowered in suspicion, can doubt their mobility, 
or the extent to which they are capable of 
being employed as interpreters of the mind’s 
activities. 

Character is expressed in the size, shape, 
and thickness of the eyebrow when in astate 
of rest or inactivity. Though varying consid- 
erably in these characteristics in different in- 
dividuals, they may be generally classified as 

Thick, Smooth, 
Thin, Bushy, 
which, again, may be fine or coarse according 
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to the general texture of the individual to 
whom they belong. Thick or heavy eye- 
brows generally accompany luxuriant hair ; 
and where they are fine in texture and well- 
shaped, are by no means an unhandsome 
feature. Thin, but well-defined eyebrows are 
indicative of refinement and delicacy of per- 
ception and feeling; but scanty, and almost 





Fig. 32—Busuy EYEBRows. 


colorless eyebrows denote some physical or 
mental deficiency—sometimes both. This 
sort of eyebrow usually accompanies an ex- 
pressionless eye and a weak, vacillating 
character. Smooth eyebrows would seem to 
indicate a corresponding evenness of tempera- 
ment, while bushy eyebrows always impress 
us with a sense of originality, or at least, 
strong individuality of character in the 
wearer. Such eyebrows are often a marked 
feature in eccentric individuals. 

In contour, brows are arched or straight, 
regular or irregular. Arched eyebrows are 
of two general classes, single and double 
arched. In the first class both brows unite 
to form a single arch; in the second, which 
is much more common, each brow forms a 
complete arch of itself. Each of these va- 
rious modifications has its own distinctive 
meaning, which is given in detail and at 
considerable length in the “ New Physiog- 
nomy,” to which we would refer all who wish 
to pursue this interesting subject further. 





Fig. 33—Lone anv Narrow. Fig. 34—We AND Rouxp. 


But, with all their variations, eyebrows 
always conform in a marked degree to the 
character of the.eye which they overlook. 
Irregular, darkly overhanging brows of sus- 
picion never accompany the frank, open eye 
of ingenuousness and simplicity, or delicately 
pencilled brows the dull, expressionless eyes 








of mental incapacity and coarseness ; or weak, 
scanty brows accompany the strong, fearless, 
penetrating eye of power; or the boldly- 
arched, clear-cut, uplifted eyebrow of truth, 
the habitually half-veiled eye of suspicion or 
malice, 

SHAPE. 

Eyes vary, also, very perceptibly in shape ; 
from the long, narrow opening, scarce more 
than a slit in the countenance, comparatively 
speaking, through all gradations of the oval 
form, up to the almost perfectly round eye. 
Emotions of various sorts serve, of course, to 
modify, temporarily, the shape of the eye. 
Astonishment, for instance, and kindred feel- 


‘ings, by opening the eyelids very wide, in- 


crease, for the instant, the apparent size and 
roundness of the eye, giving rise to the ex- 
pressions, “‘ Round-eyed wonder,” and “ Eyes 
as big as saucers,” whereby we endeavor to 
describe the effect produced upon this organ 
by the communication of any astonishing 
intelligence. 

Eyes which, in their ordinary aspect, are 
much wider horizontally than vertically, with 
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“level fronting eyelids” seldom uplifted, 
usually seem to possess much power of pene- 
tration and steadiness of gaze laterally in all 
directions, but with little inclination to look 
higher, and do not impress us with any idea 
of spirituality in the mind that looks through 
them. But wide, round eyes, where they are 
large and luminous, whose upper lid rounds 
up naturally into an almost perfect arch, 
forming with the inverted arch of the lower 
—like a reproduction of itself in a clear 
stream—an almost perfect circle, for of course 
no eye is exactly round, are the true indexes 
of spirituality, and are marked features in 
the countenances of such men as Sweden- 
borg and in many of our best poets. Seeing 
so well in all directions, they sometimes ap- 
pear to look especially in no particular one, 
which aids in imparting to them the dreamy, 
abstracted expression so inseparably asso- 
ciated with eyes of this kind. 
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CONCLUSION. 

And now, having reached and indicated 
the highest type of eye—that in which the 
immortal spirit reveals itself with all its 
yearning aspirations toward its proper home, 
which is not this world of matter—we will 
pause. We have briefly indicated the natu- 
ral eye, that perceives only natural things 
or objects as they appear to the external 
senses in this lower world of matter—which 
serves very well as a foundation or basis for 
the rest, but in which none should wish to 
linger forever—the intellectual eye, which 
perceives thoughts within expressions and 
causes within effects, and the spiritual eye, 
which sees deeper and farther, because higher, 
than the others, and which, beyond and with- 
in effects and causes, is ever looking for the 
ends for which and from which they exist. 
Reader, to which of these three classes do 
your own eyes belong? Which do you most 
admire? Which would you choose to have, 
with the realm of sight that accompanies it ? 
To a great extent, it is in your power to de- 
cide which you will have. The faculties of 
mental and spiritual sight lie dormant in 
every one, awaiting only use to develop into 
active powers. Do you ask, “ How is this to 
be accomplished?” The analogy that ex- 
ists between natural and spiritual things will 
answer this query. Do we not, in the realm 
of purely natural sight, always perceive 
readiest and best that which we look for? 
Then look carefully and diligently for ob- 
jects upon which to exercise your mental 
vision. Be not satisfied with having seen the 
outside of anything; look within it for 
something deeper than appears upon the 
surface. Examine thoroughly, and again and 
again; be not afraid of exhausting your 
subject. The Creator has put into every 
work of His hands more than enough to re- 
ward the most extended observation. Get 
others more advanced than you to help you 
to discover these things; avail yourself of 
their superior powers of perception; learn 
to look, as it were, through their eyes—not 
by closing your own and blindly depending 
upon them to do your seeing for you, but 
intelligently, as you would use a glass to aid 
your powers of vision, but not to take their 
place. 

Among the most valuable aids in strength- 





ening and perfecting mental vision will be 
found the study and application of Phrenol- 
ogy and its kindred sciences, as enabling the 
careful student to perceive the meaning that 
lies beneath the outward variations of form 
—the thought, the emotion that speaks in 
every change of feature. Read poetry of the 
best kind often and attentively, that the 
things of sense and appearance may be fraught 
with an inner wealth of significance which 
you will gradually learn to see and appre- 
ciate. Above all things, search for objects 
fitted to delight the spiritual eye; dig for 
them as for hid treasure, and when your 
search is rewarded you will not need our as- 
surance that your labor has not been for 
naught. A careful study of your own nature 
with its highest possibilities, in the light of 
revelation, will be your best aid in this ef- 
fort. Be in the constant endeavor to elevate 
your thoughts above the things of time and 
sense, and listen carefully to the promptings 
of those higher spiritual intuitions which, 
lingering in all minds, yet are oftener 
drowned, suppressed, and lost sight of in the 
roar and bustle of the gross outer world than 
heard and obeyed. 

But if you make no effort to obtain this 
power of mental and moral vision, you will 
in time lose even the possibility of possess- 
ing it, and become to all higher, nobler, im- 
perishable things hopelessly blind. And 
doubt not that your sad infirmity will be 
only too evident to all who possess them- 
selves the power of sight ; for the eyes which 
you have neglected to use in the realms 
wherein they were intended to be exercised 
will reveal their loss in every glance—a loss 
to you irreparable, and which you can ill af- 
ford to sustain. Therefore we say, in part- 
ing, With all your seeing, forget not the 
noblest way of all—forget not to look up. 

ALTON CHESWICKE. 


—__—_~+0e—___—__ 


Immortatity.— Of immortality, the soul, 
when it is well employed, isincurious. It is so 
well that it is sure it will be well. It asks no 
questions of the Supreme Power. ’Tis a higher 
thing to confide that if it is best we shall live, — 
*tis higher to have this conviction than to have 
the lease of indefinite centuries, and millenni- 
ums, and gons. Higher than the question of 
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our duration is the question of our deserving. 
Immortality will come to such as are fit for it, 
and he who would be a great soul in the future 
must be a great soul now. It is a doctrine too 


great to rest on any legend, that is, on any man’s 
experience but our own. It must be proved 
from ourown activity and designs, which imply 
an interminable future for their play —Zmerson. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has sarvived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





MUST WOMEN BE IDLE? 


a occupation useless and unremunera- 
tive should be classed as idleness. 
Man’s instinct is forceful energy ; woman’s, 
passive endurance. He is the granite basis, 
massive and firm, against which internal fires 
seethe and press in vain fury; she, the over- 
lying strata, the source and home of vines 
and blossoms. Watch the school playground 
before conventionalism has coiled its many 
silken cable threads around the young lives 
of its occupants. Boys, since the memory: of 
the “ oldest inhabitant,” have followed, yedr 
after year, a fixed order of games correspond- 
ing to the seasons—tops, marbles, base-ball, 
and snow-balls. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that little Noah and Abraham 
pitched and tossed balls of skins, and the 
youthful Moses made marbles of sun-dried 
clay to amuse Egyptian princes, Turn to the 
-girls’ department. What is their game? 
No one can tell. It is merry but new, and 
so is the one they played five minutes ago. 
Their genius is always on the alert to re- 
Let 
the two sexes unite in the open air in some 
light, merry sport. With all propriety the 
boys on the prescribed bases stand aghast as 
their light-footed sisters flit around them, 
first on one side then on the other, catching 
the ball and throwing it in defiance of all 
rules. The nature of the girl and boy is that 
of the typical man and woman. 

Her ccnceptive powers are so active she 
seems almost to divine unexpressed thoughts, 
She is also intensely enthusiastic. To this 
element of the feminine intellect the civil- 
ized world is indebted for an impulse for 
good unequaled in modern history. Like 
the medixval crusades which advanced for 


model old games or invent new ones. 





centuries the march of civilization, the wom- 
an’s movement in the temperance reform has 
awakened in a few months an enthusiasm 
unaccomplished by the philanthropic labor 
of years. All this has been wrought by a 
band of peaceful, praying, suffering women, 
whose very sufferings have given them the 
touchstone which arouses the universal heart 
of humanity. Enthusiasts may make inis- 
takes—they generally do—but what matters 
it so long as their errors are not vita:, The 
first impulse to the great ship of reform, 
when launched on the sea of vice, always 
proceeds from them. In all works of benevo- 
lence, in all moral progression, woman stands 
in the front rank ; but the female population, 
which in our large Eastern cities must ever 
be largely in excess of the male, requires 
more than charitable labors to exhaust its 
energies. Hence arises a large class in the 
body politic of active, energetic, honest 
minds in no way utilized. Ask the states- 
man what is the effect of such a class on the 
nation. Yet there are enough avenues open 
to employment if that baseless public senti- 
ment which places its ban on the woman who 
works for a pecuniary compensation could 
be overcome. Teaching has been monopo- 
lized by the sex in such numbers that often 
rare culture and conscientious labor receive 
a mere pittance. In literature, also, many 
find pleasure and profit. But numbers pre- 
fer an active executive life to one of quiet 
study. Shall all these rust in idleness or lose 
their rank insociety ? No; never, if parents 
could see the beauty and dignity of labor. 
The wealthiest merchant educates his son to 
succeed him in business. Indeed, he would 
consider himself an unwise parent if the 
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young man were allowed to fritter away his 
time in whittling wooden ornaments (alias 
embroidery), or in giving orders to his tai- 
lor and hatter, and selecting shades of gloves. 
Yet the mind of the daughter must be simi- 
larly employed, for she can not be entirely 
idle and it is all she hasto do. If the young 
lady is not needed to superintend the house- 
hold, and is disinclined for literary pursuits, 
why not take her, too, to the store or bank? 
Would it be harder for a country lass to 
handle a garden-rake than a croquet mallet ? 
Teach the girls to work—give them the same 
salaries their brothers receive for a like 
amount of labor. They will enjoy equally an 
independent income, and may lay something 
away for prospective need. Every woman 
should be educated to some trade or profes- 
sion, whichever is best adapted to her mind. 
Because of the prejudice against labor many 
become teachers without any adaptation to 
the occupation, but rather harboring a posi- 
tive distaste for it—a sad thing for them 
and the precious young minds given to their 
molding influence. 

There is generally a subtile sympathy be- 
tween daughter and father unlike that pro- 
duced by any other relation in life. How 
might the long days of business toil be short- 
ened to the old man by a bright smile or 
cheerful, merry word from the young spirit 
beside him! The boys are the pride of the 
household, but the girls are its sunshine; 
let them illuminate our banks and counting- 
houses, our farms, every situation suited to 
their physical power. It may be asked, 
“ Would not this be destructive to the happy 
home?” By no means; where al/ work the 
hours of productive labor may be shortened 
without diminution of income, and the sea- 
sons of social family intercourse be length- 
ened and sweetened by the ever-blessed con- 
sciousness in each heart of having contributed 
to the general welfare. Home is woman’s 
holiest, most blessed sphere; her first duty 
lies there ; yet why should ladies of culture 
perform the drudgery of housework when 
their labor may be made more valuable. 
They will not do it. The saleswomen of our 
cities come from homes where no servants 
are found. God never made a woman to be 
but a pet and plaything, guarded from all 
useful employment by a tender, mistaken 





love, based on false pride. Avenues ef use- 
fulness are open everywhere, but woman, too 
often, refuses to qualify herself to fill them 
until compelled by extreme necessity, and 
then suffers because none of her acquirements 
are marketable. No flowers of life can bloom 
along the broad path of idleness; it is trod- 
den too hard by many feet wandering aim- 
lessly hither and thither. 
While upward on the toil-worn path 
Man plods for self and neighbor, 
The plantlets rise with swelling buds 
To bless his faithful labor; 
But when he learns in work for God 
To find his highest mission, 
The flowers of joy will shower their bloom 
And yield life’s full fruition. LODOLA. 


—~09—_—_—__- 


COQUETRY IN LITTLE GIRLS. 


HAVE noticed that boy-babies cling very 

tightly to the mother, but girl-babies soon 
like to sit and go to sleep in father’s arms, 
Young girls hang about father, are so glad to 
see uncle, and conduct themselves archly with 
male company. I remember that in the dis- 
trict school the girls full as often as the boys 
got up social plays and forfeits. I recollect 
how eloquently they would sing, and how 
prettily and properly they would conduct their 
part of the entertainment. I have somewhere 
seen it stated that the cerebellum is developed 
with girls sooner than in the case of boys, and 
years previously to material desire. Asa rule 
through life, is not love with woman more a 
mentality than with man? In the vicinity of 
my residence there are several nice girls, from 
six to nine or twelve years of age, among whom 
there is almost a jealousy in regard to which 
shall monopolize the attention of my youngest 
boy, who is very gentle in his ways, and likes 
girls for playmates. 

Now for the point of my article. A neigh- 
bor with whom I was well acquainted hada 
daughter ten years of age. He had renteda 
part of his large house to a family consisting 
only of husband and wife—youngish folks. 
Before long he noticed that his daughter began 
to visit frequently their part of the house, and 
that she and the young man were getting to be 
great friends. His wife also was very fond of 
her company. Believing the man to possess 
good principles, the father and mother let the 
daughter take her own course with her leisure. 
She took a fancy to brush the young man’s 
curly hair, to argue, and sometimes contend 
with him; and the more noisy and earnest the 
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pretended conflict or play, the more his wife 
laughed. Soon the girl grew larger, handsom- 
er, more healthy, and when, at the expiration 
of four or five years, there was a removal, had 
come to be regarded in the community as a 
splendid young .ady. She is now married to 
a noble husband, and they are considered the 
most superb couple in the region, and have two 
beautiful children. 

Should any one say the girl was benefited 
by the exercise, the diversion, and added 
friendship, I should say, Yes; still,as I view 
it, there is another element to be acknowl- 
edged. I believe the female absorbs magnetic 
currents from proximity with the male; that 
there is an innocent coquetry, naturally de- 
signed to secure this advantage to her, while 
also it soothes, elevates, and draws out the ad- 
miration of the opposite sex; that the girl is 
queen and directress in social pleasures; and 
that parents and teachers should make provi- 
sion so that, as often as twice a week at least, 
on suitable ground, or in a spacious hall, both 
sexes may assemble to do much as they list— 
sing, march, dance, or play, the understanding 
to be that the management of the occasion 
shall be mainly in the hands of the girls, and 
that every lad must be a gentleman. OBSERVER. 

Postscript.—Every one can see I am not 





commending formal courtship, “sitting up? 
early matches, and other terrible abominations. 
What I do commend I believe would tend to 
create distaste for all the terrible secret vices. 
I hope to live to see the day when marriage 
will be the most deliberated of all the engage- 
ments of life, and about which the wisest coun- 
sel shall be obtained. Now it is left largely 
to impulse and fancy, and hosts of novels are 
written to illustrate and defend such unscien- 
tific mating. a 0. 

{Our esteemed contributor is 1 ght-in his 
opinion that girls develop earlier than boys, 
and that girls “ take to their fathers,” and boys 
to their mothers. That relation is the most 
perfect where the two natures, paternal and 
maternal, become so blended that both parents 
are clearly seen in each child. In a happy 
family, where there is deepest and most sancti- 
fied love, and other conditions favorable, chil- 
dren will be better organized in body and mind 
than those born to parents who quarrel or who 
do not love each other. There are children 
born in some families who are unwelcome. 
Such are indeed unfortunate. It is a most 
happy circumstance to be born of healthful, 
tempeffte, well-mated, loving, and Godly pa- 
rents. “#his inheritance is above worldly 
riches] © 
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AGNES WORTH. 


H, mother! Ido get so weary trying 

and striving so hard with my work 
and securing so little for my pains;” and 
Agnes Worth, who had been looking discon- 
tentedly out of the window, rose and walked 
to another part of the room. 

Her mother, a strong-faced, sweet-voiced 
woman, looked up sadly and sighed. 

“Don’t sigh, mother; it only makes me 
feel worse to hear you sigh. After all your 
effort for your children, it is cruel injustice 
that you should be brought to this.” 

“ But, Agnes, the way is no darker to-day 
than it has been of late; you are only pros- 
trated from over-work ; to-morrow you will 
be all right. 

“ Never all right in my mind, mother, un- 
til the income I receive is larger. I can not 


earn money fast enough; indeed, I hardly - 


consider that I earn it at all. Yet without it 
we can not ve. The loss of it has lost us 
friends, home, independence, heart-ease, rest 





—everything, in fact, but the power to suf- 
fer.” 

“ And be strong,” chimed in her mother. 

“Be strong; yes, we must have strength 
to meet poverty. Sometimes I think it sure- 
ly must be ten times as hard to those who 
have been above it than it is to those whose 
estate it is by birth. Hence it does take 
strength for us to meet it. Why, only yes- 
terday when I carried back that law copying 
to Mr. Ellsworth, he condescendingly said to 
me, ‘I suppose, Miss Worth, you will expect 
an invitation to my niece’s party; you used 
to attend them.’ ‘The invitation would be 
merely wasted, sir,’ I answered. ‘Since my 
father’s death, and even before, I have not 
gone.out; save to work.’” 

“Your reply was the corréct one to make, 
Agnes; it surely had the desired effect ?” 

“He merely smiled as he counted out the 
money due me. Doubtless he was thanking 
his stars it was not his niece who had to go 
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to public offices for work. But I only guess 
his thoughts; I had no means of knowing 
them, as I left immediately.” 

Agnes Worth was a brave girl, despite 
her momentary petulance. She had been 
reared in comfort, and her father’s position 
in society being a good one, she had known 
only the bright side of life. He had been a 
careless man in money matters, and had lived 
ahead of his income after his family had 
grown too large to be supported within it. 
Selfish, you will call it, and perhaps that is 
the right word to use, though his wife and 
children felt him to be generous to a degree. 

He was improvident, shamefully so for a 
man who had such a family, but he hardly 
thought of the future, the present was so sat- 
isfactory to him. 

A sudden panic shook the financial world 
to its center, and down into the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy went many a fair name and strong 
firm. In the whirlpool was engulfed every 
dollar that belonged to Mr. Worth, and be- 
hind it was left only debts, mortgages, and a 
helpless family. 

It is easy enough for the rich and the sol- 
vent to sit in comfortable homes and spec- 
ulate upon what they would do if misfortune 
came near; and it is even inspiring to think 
of the latent heroism one would discover in 
such a case, but the reality is far more har- 
rowing and life-destroying to the proud-of 
spirit than the imagination can paint. 

To those who are forced into such a condi- 
tion it is cruel beyond compare, and it comes 
hardest to the sensitive, who attempt to hide 
their condition from the world, and hope 
thereby to keep others from realizing their 
changed position, Death, in this instance, 
however, as it. has in others, exposed it all, 
for Mr. Worth only lived till he saw his home 
sold, its beautiful adornments pass into other 
hands, and his family sheltered in a tempo- 
rary abode, which, mean as it was, he could 
not pay for. 

Yet he but partly suffered the agony his 
children experienced, for he was growing 
old, and they were just entering upon the 
active scene. He had passed by all the years 
of ambition and anticipation; to him life 
only meant comiort, and ease, and rest, and 
home. When poverty had deprived him of 
these, his heart was broken, and he died. 





The young are tenacious of life, and they 
can not die so easily ; and just in proportion 
as they have been blessed, so in like ratio do 
they suffer when the cup of sorrow is held 
out for them to drink. 

Women feel loss of worldly possession 
more than men, for to them its regain implies 
ten-fold more striving. Men rub off sensi- 
tiveness as they come in contact with the 
world, and women grow less hardened the 
more they are crushed —that is, the better 
type of women do, and it was to this type 
that Agnes Worth belonged. She had been 
greatly admired as a girl, and as a young 
lady her generous, open-handed ways had 
won friends for her in all classes. Her fault, 
if fault it was, was her sensitiveness, and her 
trials resulted mostly from the anguish she 
endured on this account. 

But she was strong, and she had taken the 
helm of affairs when there seemed to be no 
leader in the broken-up family. People 
shook their heads when they saw the grief 
and prostration of the wife after the death 
of the husband, and they expressed even 
more anxiety when they talked of the eldest 
son, the namesake of the father, whose sen- 
iority entitled him to the place Agnes filled. 
But he had no desire to offer himself up a 
whole burnt-offering, and he quietly with- 
drew as his sister stepped into the place he 
should have occupied. It was her sacrifices 
that enabled the family to live, her planning 
and contrivances that sustained them in 
those early days of poverty and trials. 

Agnes had been struggling nearly two 
years, and in that time she had achieved a 
great deal, not only in money, but in experi- 
ence and wisdom, 

Yet at this time she was cast down; and 
she thought reasonably, for many crosses 
came to her that were not known to others, 
and yet they knew of enough to wear her out. 

She had earned her money copying for 
lawyers, writing up books at night for the 
small milliners in the village, whose abilities 
were greater with their needle than with 
their pens. And she had made her woman's 
quickness aid her in her many tasks, and 
secure for her that success which usually 
comes only to those who have spent years 
trying. . 

On her earnings she relied for means to 
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support her parent and educate her sisters 
and brothers, and while she worked her 
mother watched over all, and made it home 
for them to be with her. 

The times that tried Agnes most were the 
occasions that brought together all the young 
people of the place. Then she felt not so 
much the loss of the gayety she had never 
unduly estimated, but she suffered because 
her poverty excluded her from giving her 
sisters the opportunities she had enjoyed. 
And it was not Miss Ellsworth’s party she re- 
gretted now, but the examination days were 
approaching at the old academy where she 
had been for so many years a pupil, and she 
greatly desired to take part in the reunion 
there, and be for awhile with her old school 
friends again. And it was this feeling of 
regret often uppermost in her mind at this 
time that had made her speak so despond- 
ingly to her mother. 

One little sister was a pupil there, and she 
wanted to go on her account. 

“Edna must go, mother; I shall have a 
dress for her in time, and you must go and see 
her acquit herself well. Mr. Bent told me she 
would certainly get the medal in her class,” 

“Ah, Agnes, he is your old teacher, and 
for your sake has helped Edna to secure this; 
but I can not go, it is impossible.” 

“But, mother, Edna will be unhappy if 
neither you nor I are there, and I shall be at 
my work.” 

It was easy to see the strained manner in 
which this was said, and neither Agnes nor 
her mother spoke for some moments after. 
By and by the stern look on Agnes’ face re- 
laxed into a smile, and she turned to her 
mother, saying— 

“T have hit upon an idea, mother, that 
would be splendid if I could carry it out.” 

* Another plan, Agnes; you do too much 
thinking, child. But what is it now?” 

“This, mother: Mr. Bent, you know, offers 
prizes to the classes for the best essays, and 
these prizes are valuable. Now, I am going 
to him and propose that he offer a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best essay by his old 
graduates; there are any number of us here, 
and he can let all of them know of it. If he 
would, I should surely win it, mother, for I 
have the motive which none others have. I 
have poverty.” 


- 


| 





“ But could Mr. Bent afford so much money ? 
It is a novel idea, and it would please him, 
but could he do it?” 

“Why, I can overcome that difficulty, I 
think, by urging him to let the honorary 
members of the Board put up the money; 
they have never helped him in any way, and 
he is always bringing credit upon them and 
upon the town, for the Academy Commence- 
ments always draw great crowds from other 
places.” 

“Will you go and see him?” 

“T will ask him to come here, and then 
tell him. I lose all enthusiasm when I go 
near his wife, and with such a plan as this 
I could not face her; she will not under- 
stand me. Her influence is selfish, and the 
moment I get where she is I begin to back.” 

“ Be careful, daughter.” 

“No slander, mother; our temperaments 
are not congenial, and nature is alone to 
blame, if nature can be blamed for its un- 
likes. Mr. Bent is all sociability, and full of 
faith in others; she is selfish—that is the dif- 
ference.” 

Of course Mr. Bent quickly accepted the 
proposition of the hopeful girl, and at once 
entered into all her plans. 

“The very thing,” he said, “to make the 
examination brilliant. I was wishing yester- 
day I could have the Commencement a great 
success. Now how can I thank you for help- 
ing me out?” 

“ By keeping silent as to the origin of it,” 
answered Agnes, “and waiting a day or two 
before you work openly in the matter, Get 
your crusty old nabobs to subscribe the 
money first, then issue your proclamation. 
Send out circulars ixf all directions, and print 
on them the names of all your old graduates.” 

At length the commencement days arrived, 
and never were June days so lovely as these. 
The younger classes were examined the first 
day, the seniors graduated the next, and 
the third was to be devoted to the essays of 
former graduates. Many letters had been re- 
ceived from far-off homes regretting absences ; 
others still from nearer home acknowledging 
that they could not compose essays after three 
years’ absence from school. Others still 
thought they had nothing of interest to say, 
and would hear those who had. Two thought 
it unwomanly for married ladies thus to com- 
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pete for publicity. Four were dead, and 
nine answered to roll-call on that eventful 
day. Agnes was among them, the plainest 
in attire of all, but the most interesting sight 
to be seen. She was poor, was earning her 
own living, was out of society, and was there- 
fore a new topic to many. Her old class- 
mates gathered about her, and not a few were 
generous enough to hope she might win the 
prize, as she had done once before when they 
all were there together. 

Six essays were read during the day, three 
in the forenoon, three in the afternoon, and 
the remaining three were to be delivered in 
the evening. But two ladies out of six had 
read their productions. Mr. Bent and a gen- 
tleman had divided the honor between them- 
selves at the request of the ladies. The even- 
ing lecturers were to read their own work, 
and at the conclusion the vote of the com- 
mittee was to be taken, and the prize to be 
presented. 

The grand old building was crowded to 
its utmost capacity. Young and old were 
there; everybody in the village was excited 
over the contest, and not a few sly wagers 
had been staked upon the different competi- 
tors. Some of the essays had been excellent ; 
and had they been as well delivered as they 
were written, it would have been difficult to 
decide the question. 

Agnes was to read next to last. The choice 
of places had been given to the daughter of 
an old benefactor of the academy, and Agnes 
had selected the next position. 

“Tf I fail,’ she had said to her mother, 
“ Marion will get it, and I shall be glad for 
her to have it.” 

A prayer was offered when the vast con- 
gregation had been seated, and during it 
Agnes felt her strength increasing. It seemed 
a special benediction to her, and afterward 
she was as calm as she had before been nerv- 
ous, While the first essay was being read, 
she watched the speaker and her audience, 
and gained a perfect command over herself 
by accustoming herself to the gaze of so many 
eyes, 

It was not a poor effort by any means that 
won her old schoolmate so many flowers and 
such hearty applause, and Agnes knew when 
she stepped forward that she had to do her 
best or lose her triumph. She could not 





afford to lose it, for it meant more to her 
than to the others, and she so longed to win 
the money that her family needed so much. 

Looking out upon that vast throng she 
saw only her mother and the children grouped 
about her. She had no paper in her hand, 
as she moved to the table, and only a small 
note-book in Mr. Bent’s hand was all that 
was seen. In clear, low tones she began her 
oration. Her elocution was perfect, and her 
voice was so mournfully sweet that she won 
the attention of every one present. She had 
studied her theme well, knew it word by 
word, would know it word for woftd as long 
as she lived, for she had suffered and she 
knew the power of sorrow to strengthen 
memory. Her theme was well chosen, and 
fitting both for herself and her hearers. 
“Yesterday and To-morrow for Women” 
was the subject from which she drew her 
word-pictures ; and from the place of woman 
in the morning scenes of the crucifixion, in 
the after-times of the resurrection, and down 
to those lonely days after the ascension, she 
told of her trials and rejoicings, and of the 
defenseless condition in which she had stood 
through the centuries of ages in which man’s 
brute force alone was recognized. Slowly, 
step by step, she brought the lesson of the 
yesterday to bear upon the to-morrow of their 
existence, and then asked for that love and 
justice which should gladden the to-day of 
their lives—the ever-present now. Her ap- 
peal for the sympathy of the world for the 
helpless, in these the days of manhood’s 
valor, was appropriate, carrying with it, as it 
did, the promise given to those who are mer- 
ciful. And when she had concluded the ap- 
plause was deafening. 

Again and again the house rang with 
the cheers of, children and the noisy demon- 
strations of her friends. Old men stood on 
their feet waving their handkerchiefs, and 
ladies wept as the exhausted girl bowed low 
to the throng and resumed her seat. Every 
one near her pressed forward to say a word, 
while the audience again gave her a hearty 
round of the enthusiastic applause they could 
not contain. She had won all hearts, and 
the last essay was left unread. The appli- 
cant, fearing the risk of a reading after that 
address, agreed to withdraw from the con- 
test in favor of Agnes; and, without leaving 
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their seats, the judges unanimously voted it 
to her. A gaily-ribboned white envelope 
was handed to her, and then, regardless of 
the request of the president for silence, the 
throng gathered about her and claimed the 
pleasure of sharing her joy. She had tried 
hard, had won bravely, and the huzzas of the 
moment were her’s to accept and enjoy. 

But more to her than the triumphs of the 
passing moment was the sense of personal 
power she had gained in the effort she had 





made. She had suddenly, and for the first 
time in her life, discovered that her talents 
had been toyed with—that her opportunities 
had been thrown away. Hitherto she had 
only dwelt upon her weakness; henceforth 
she should test her strength. And when a 


woman, who has need of strength, in a su- 
reme moment finds out that she possesses 
it, the terror of toil is lost, and before her 
lies not alone the possibility of effort, but 
the certainty of reward—the surety of 
achievement, LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


—+oe—_—__ 


THE MOTHER. 


Ou! if there be linked with the gloom of existence 

One feeling, that deepens the darkness it wears, 

’Tis a fond mother’s fear, that foresees, in the 
distance, 

Her infant sent forth to the world and its snares. 


Shall thet face, a sweet well-spring of smiles, soon 
be sadden’d, 
Those weak trembling hands be uplifted to sin? 
Shall the heart, which scarce heaves on her bosom, 
be madden’d 
By pain from without, or by passion within ? 


Is there none, then, to care for the desolate 
stranger, 
Who goes, all unheeding, unarm’d, on his way ? 





No spirit of might to walk near him in danger, 
And scatter the fiends that would make him 
their prey ? 
Oh! yes, there is One, and besides Him no other 
The Redeemer, the Ruler, whose throne is on 
high! [mother, 
From the glories of heav’n He beholds the sad 
*Mid the songs of the angels he catches thy sigh. 


Go, take thy sweet babe, and to Jesus confide 

him, [fears ! 

He has dwelt in our flesh, he can feel for our 

Take this lamb to the Shepherd, who safely will 
guide him 

Through the desert of perils, the valley of tears! 


——- +44 —__ 


A SUMMER’S VACATION. 


N fall and winter we have such general 
-L. holidays as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Years. In spring and summer 
many city folks have vacations—mile-stones 
on the road through life. All these are what 
the English call “ Red-letter days,” being de- 
voted to rest, recreation, recuperation, and 
rational enjoyment. 

Last summer, when many .of our people 
went to Vienna to see the show, a little band 
of editorial and artistic spirits—in the body 
—took counsel of one another, and projected 
an excursion, which would permit them to see 
something more of their own great country 
than that bounded by their “ sanctums” and 
studios. 

They were careful to select kindred spirits, 
such as would readily fraternize and severally 
contribute by thought and deed to the suc- 
cess of the excursion. There were thirty or 
more—husbands, wives, with full-grown lads 





and lasses, bright, brilliant, witty. The only 
rivalry consisted in each trying to make him- 
self the most agreeable in conferring kind 
attentions on his neighbors. All barriers of 
cold formality were left behind, and the com- 
pany resolved itself into a co-operative or 
associative family institution. It was an ex- 
cursion party of literary, scientific, and artis- 
tic brothers and sisters out for a six weeks’ 
play-spell. 

Each person was a host in himself, armed 
and equipped with pen, pencil, and paper, 
hammer and chisel, taking notes, making 
sketches, pumping strangers; each represent- 
ing some useful, widely-circulated, and influ- 
ential journal, and together aggregating more 
than a million of circulation! 

Here are the names of most of the party, 
and the papers for which they wrote: 

Mr. Henry T. Wituiams, of the Horti- 
culturist and N. Y. Independent, by unani- 
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mous consent, was captain or manager of the 
party; S. R. Wells and wife, of the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL and of the Science of 
Health ; A. §. Fuller and wife, Rural New 
Yorker and N. Y. Sun ; Edward King, Serib- 
ner’s Magazine ; Thomas Mehan, Philadelphia 
Press and Gardener’s Monthly; Josiah Hoopes, 
Journal of the Farm and Christian Union ; 
David H. Strother—“ Port Crayon ”—artist, 
Harpers’ Weekly ; R. P. Eaton, N. E. Farm- 
er; Rev. W. Clift, Country Gentleman ; G. 
C. Woolson, N. Y. Agriculturist ; X. A. Wil- 
lard, Author and Dairyman; B. K. Bliss, 
Rural Club, N. Y.; N. J. Coleman and wife, 
St. Louis Rural World; M. 8. Dunlap and 
wife, Chicago Tribune ; C. W. Bryan, Spring- 
field Daily Union; B. D. Evans, Westches- 
ter Record ; William P. Thompson and wife, 
Dept. Agriculture, Washington; S. A. Ellis, 
Rural Home ; T. 8. Gold and wife, Secretary 
Board Agr., Conn.; Rev. J. W. Tuck, Nor- 
wich Bulletin ; Samuel Bowles, Jr., Spring- 
field Republican ; C. V. Riley, entomologist, 
Journal of Agriculture ; Prof. A. H. Mixer, 
Rochester Democrat ; Herman Fiiechsel, artist, 
Aldine ; Mary L. Clancy, Troy Times ; Miss 
Warren, Hampshire Gazette ; Arthur Lumley, 
artist, London Graphic ; D. L. Hall, Western 
Rural; J. E. Liller and wife, Colorado Ga- 
zette ; Miss Kirtland, Evening Post; M. H. 
Bartow, N. Y. Heangelist. 

And this is the route our excursion party 
took : 

We left New York by special train—com- 
plimentary from Pa. Central R. R.—for Balti- 
timore, over air line; thence to Washington, 
by Baltimore and Potomac R. R.; thence 
over the B. and O. R. R. to Harper’s Ferry, 
where we stopped the first night, and visited 
the battle-fields, and also the armory, prison, 
and other places where John Brown com- 
menced the great Rebellion. 

From Harper’s Ferry we continued south 
by the Virginia Midland R. R. up the Shen- 
andoah Valley, cia Staunton ; thence over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. to Charlotteville, 
Va., where we enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Central Hotel. The Messrs. Hotchkiss, of 
Staunton, gave the party much information ; 
and Mr. A. H. Perry, the polite Superintend- 
ent of the C. and O. R. R., with Messrs, Fisk 
& Hatch, furnished a special train, which 
conveyed the party over their Chesapeake 











and Ohio R. R., via Afton, along the Blue 
Ridge to the White Sulphur Springs, where 
we rested the third night. 

Next morning we proceeded by the same 
railroad, visiting salt works, iron and coal 
mines, and the wonderful scenery of the 
Kanawha and New River cajions, to Charles- 
ton, the capital of West Virginia, where we 
were most sumptuously entertained by the 
Mayor, members of the press, and other dig- 
nitaries of that enterprising city. From 
Charleston we went to Huntington, where we 
were met by a delegation of citizens, who 
gave the party an excellent dinner and a car- 
riage ride around that new and rising town. 
Here we took the steamer “ Fleetwood,” 
Captain Campbell, for a moonlight sail down 
the Ohio River to Cincinnati, where we spent 
our first Sunday, and were comfortably lodged 
at the Burnet House. 

On Monday morning, 2ist July, we were 
passed over the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
way by Mr. Chrystie, Vice-President, to St. 
Louis, Mo. Here we were quartered at the 
Southern Hotel. The party took carriages 
and visited Shaw’s Gardens, the Fair grounds, 
parks, ete., piloted by Col. Coleman, of the 
Rural World. We now take our Pullman 
Palace Car, with just enough room for the 
party, and were soon speeding over the Mis- 
souri and Pacific R. R. for Sedalia. Here we 
take a special train over the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas R. R., through the beautiful 
and magnificent Indian Territory—which, as 
now manuged, seems to block the wheels of 
progress and civilization—and so on to the 
new town of Dennison, in Texas. Here we 
breakfast, and push on over the Texas Cen- 
tral R. R. to Corsicanna. The party was en- 
tertained by the citizens of Dallas in the 
Town Hall, where speeches of welcome were 
made by members of the State Legislature, 
and by other prominent personages, Here 
in Texas are the great pasture lands of Amer- 
ica, where herds of cattle numbering from 
20,000 to 100,000 head and more are owned 
by single individuals. Here may be raised 
corn, cotton, wheat, oats, barley, fruits, etc., 
in greatest abundance. The lands are rich, 
the climate warm enough for cattle to winter 
without shelter or extra feeding. The same 
is true of horses and of sheep, ¥ hich are 
grown here in immense herds and flocks, 
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Three or four men will guard a herd of 
5,000 or more cattle. 

Returning from Texas, we again pass 
through the Indian Territory, hundreds of 
miles, over excellent lands, wooded and wa- 
tered, but sparsely settled by indolent Indi- 
ans, who are treated as wards—not as citi- 
zens—by the general Government; no one 
owning an acre of land in his own right, 
though occupying millions of acres. We 
protest against the present policy, and de- 
mand in the true interest of the Indians that 
they be allotted each a farm, and that this 
Territory be operied to white settlement and 
civilization. After providing farms for every 
Indian, man, woman, and child, let Govern- 
ment sell to actual settlers other portions, 
and place the proceeds on interest to the 
credit of the Indians, Some such policy 
must be adopted, or we shall have serious 
trouble, where all should be peace and pros- 
perity. 

We come now through Southern Kansas, 
accompanied by Mr. G. W. Gue, Land Com- 
missioner, who knows all about that great 
country, up the Neosho ‘Valley, into a coun- 
try fast filling up with the most enterprising 
and thrifty of Eastern people. We switch 
off the M. K. and T. R. R. at Emporia, and 
switch on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé Railway, A. E. Touzalin, Manager, 
which takes us up the Arkansas Valley, near 
to the borders of New Mexico, Can it be 
that this rich and lovely valley is now for the 
first opened to civilization? The beautiful 
river, the rich green grass, and the long lines 
of tall trees following the water courses, 
dotted here and there as far as the eye can 
reach with herds of growing cattle, remind 
one of the moors and downs of England rather 
than of a wild waste in the once so-called 
Desert of America. Here was the home of 
millions of buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, and 
of the Indian, It is now, thanks to railway 
enterprise, opened to farmers, who may pos- 
sess almost for the asking an earthly para- 
idise. This is among the richest and most 
‘beautiful sections of our western country. 

Returning from the Arkansas Valley, we 
come to Kansas City, and take a train on the 
Kansas Pacific R. R., Mr. Keim, Gen. Pass. 
Agt.,and proceed up the beautjful Kaw River, 
across the plains, through the buffalo country 





to the Rocky Mountains. We stop at the 
American House, in the City of Denver—a 
young Chicago, nestling at the base of the 
everlasting hills filled with precious metals. 
Here we rest, write up our notes for publica- 
tion and write letters to friends at home. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Narrow Gauge 
R. R., Mr. Borst, Superintendent, passes the 
excursionists on to Colorado Springs, Garden 
of the Gods, Monument Peak, Pike’s Peak, 
Williams’ Cafion, etc., where the party sit for 
a picture in group, with the grand old mount- 
ain fourteen thousand feet high for a back- 
ground. 

From the Springs—Saratoga of the West— 
we push on to Pueblo, in Southern Colorado, 
and are the guests of the city. We take 
carriages, and visit the park and grounds 
whereon aspiring citizens propose to erect a 
State house and other public buildings for the 
accommodation of the Legislature. At this 
to-be-capital, Mayor Rice, Ex-Governor Hins- 
dale, Mr. Stone, and others, including mem- 
bers of the press, gave the party a dinner at 
Burt’s Hotel. 

CAMPING OUT. 

Returning to Denver, we procure an outfit 
fora mountain tour. Horses, saddles, car- 
riages, tents, provisions, fire-arms and fishing- 
tackle being procured, we put out for higher 
altitudes. Now for scenery. We “go fer” 
the great Middle Park, Clear Creek Cafion, 
Idaho Springs, Georgetown, Black Hawk and 
Central Mines, Boulder Cajion, Caribou, and 
other wonders. We climb Grey’s Peak, 14,250 
feet high, and view the horizon all around— 
snow-capped peak on peak, as far as theeye 
can reach. Once seen, can such scenery be 
ever erased from one’s memory ? 

Returning to the plains after a two weeks’ 
wild life away up in the skies, we run down 
to Golden, Greeley, and so an to Cheyenne 
(pronounced Shy Ann), in Wyoming. Here 
we take a Pullman car for Laramie City, 
Sherman, Ogden, etc., over the Union Pacific 
R. R. for Utah, Arriving in Salt Lake City— 
home of the saints—we put up at The Towns- 
end House, where we felt perfectly at home, 
although in this nest of the terrible Mormons, 
In three days we did Salt Lake City and 
vicinity. We visited the mines, quarries, 
cafions; crossed the river Jordan (pro- 
nounced Jurden, by the saints) climbed to: 
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the top of the Temple; played “ Hail Col- 
umbia,” “ Star-Spangled Banner,” and “ Old 
Hundred” on the big organ; met some 
hundreds of happy Sunday-school children, 
who sang their hymns and carols with a will ; 
dined with the apostles; heard speeches of 
welcome, and made speeches of thanks amid 
as healthy and as happy a throng ot human 
beings as one could wish to meet. On this 
occasion brother Brigham declined to be in- 
terviewed by these thirty or more mental 
artillerymen, who had unsheathed their pens 
for the expected opportunity. But the party 
were taken hither and thither, by rail and 
by carriage, all through this charming valley, 
where thrift and prosperity reward industry, 
enterprise, temperance, and economy. We 
had a delightful visit among the Mormon 
people, and left them with a desire to know 
more of them and of the charming country 
they have by hard work developed into the 
beautiful city and country it now is. 

Leaving Salt Lake in high glee, the 
party resumed seats in their Pullman car, and 
were led on through Echo and Weber cafions, 
past Devil’s Slide, Devil’s Pulpit, and other 
sightly places with barbarous names on the 
Union Pacific R. R. Across the mountains 
and through Nebraska, along the Platte Val- 
ley, through fine grazing and farming lands 
to Columbus, where we left the track for a 
carriage ride into the heart of the finest 
portion of the State. Mr. O. F. Davis, Land 
Commissioner, was our pilot. Columbus 
sought the capital, Lincoln obtained it. 
Columbus will have the State University, 
and, what is still better, is in one of the richest 
and most beautiful sections of the State, in- 
cluding the home of the friendly Pawnees. 

On and on wé go toward the morning's sun. 
Here is Omaha, a sightly city, on the west 
bank of the Missouri River, overlooking the 
country in all directions, the beginning or 
termination of the longest line of railway in 
the world, connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific—what a conception was this great 
undertaking! Omaha, center of the great 
Republic, seeks to become the capital of the 
Union, because the most central. We respect 
the people of Omaha, and trust they may 
escape so severe an infliction. 

“ All aboard for the East,” Messrs. Riddle, 
Royce, and Drew will be long and gratefully 





remembered for their polite attentions. There 
are beautiful flower gardens at all the stations 
on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railway, which carried us across the most 
fertile portions of beautiful Iowa, through 
the Des Moines valley to the “ reconstructed ” 
city of Chicago. We put up at the Grand 
Pacific, and enjoy such a bath and such a 
feast as a tired traveler only can enjoy. If 
this Grand Pacific is not the culmination of 
fine hotels, we do not know whereit is to be 
found. We leave it with reluctance. Now 
for Calumet, the parks, and other suburbs, 
after which we take. the train for Pittsburg, 
over the Alleghany -Mountains; through 
Pennsylvania, on the Pennsylvania Central 
R. R., to New York. 

We were away nearly six weeks; traveled 
nearly eight thousand miles, and returned, 
each to his or her home without an accident, 
and without the lossof a button, The en- 
tire expense was not more than that of a 
trip of half the distance in Europe, while 
the interest to one and all was of the highest, 
from the start to our return. It was in every 
respect most pleasant and profitable. 

On this, as on a former excursion, when we 
took in California, with her wondrous big 
trees, her geysers, and her Yosemite, we 
had daily lectures, by one or more of the 
party, on agriculture, horticulture, stock 
growing, fish-culture, tree-culture, botany, 
geology, ethnology, mineralogy, and the en- 
tire range of subjects interesting to editors, 
artists, farmers, naturalists, and others. Each 
member played his part, rode his hobby, sang 
his songs, giving and taking freely of the 
best. We fell in with leading railway men, 
agents for land-grants, governors, statesmen, 
bishops, explorers, miners, hunters, soldiers, 
Indians, cattle-herders, missionaries, Chinese, 
Japanese, each of whom was laid under contri- 
bution for our information. We applied the 
mental pump alike to white, black, and red ; 
each of whom seemed happy totell us all he 
knew. We took notes and sketches; we 
pulled up specimen plants and grasses all the 
way from New York to Texas, through the 
territories, on and over the Rocky Mountains ; 
we gathered minerals, marbles, bugs, skulls, 
seeds, flowers, and have them now carefully 
preserved in books, boxes, and cabinets. 

The party was most courteously received 
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by citizens all along the route, and frequently 
entertained by municipal authorities. Can 
there be a doubt that we had “a good time?” 
Our artists gave many striking illustrations 
of what they saw, and splendid paintings of 
Rocky Mountain scenery now adorn the walls 
of liberal citizens, the work of our artist 
excursionists. We give outline portraits 
herewith of several members who were more 
or less conspicuous, together with 
HUMORS OF THE EXCURSIONISTS, 

kindly contributed by one of the party. 


Amid the sober realities of excursion life, 
and its daily business of gaining information 
or taking notes, there was a jolly spirit of fun 
and good-humor pervading the entire company. 
Every day had its spree and gayeties; daily 
acquaintance brought out new peculiarities of 
individuals, which made them the target of 
good-humored jokes, of which the artist was 
not backward in taking advantage by the use 
of his caricaturing pencil. Each played his 
part, and no happier company ever crossed the 
Great Plains. 

Let it be our cheerful pleasure to introduce 
to our readers, in a pleasant way, some of 
the characters figuring in the accompanying 
sketches—premising with the statement that 
no offense is intended to individual feeling. 

At the top of plate 1 is the youthful face of 
the Commander of the Excursion. Thecares of 
an 8,000 mile trip, and the constant watch for 
the comforts of thirty-five companions, sit 
lightly on his shoulders. With total abnega- 
tion of self to make others happy, he escaped 
the arrows of the critic. His greatest ambition 
was to be “ promptly on time” and return the 
group safe andin good feeling with each other. 
A “little dictator” to some, still to all genial ; 
he was yet bound to have “everything exactly 
right.” Trains moved at the music of his 
“ Silver Whistle,” and dining-stations waited 
eagerly to reserve their best tables. 

His greatest fault, “ he liked the ladies but 
stuck tonary one.” Bashfulin the extreme, yet 
once a self-constituted champion of a pretty 
girl, on a Mormon picnic, we think the icicles 
of his bachelor heart have begun to dissolve, 
and even in our engraving his glance is half 
turned to the fresh and happy face behind him. 

Close at hand is the winning face of “ Birdy,” 
the “jolly maiden” and “ lively girl” of the 
company, the heroine of a midnight sociable 
(near a graveyard) on top of the Rockies, when, 
by the light of the camp-fire, she stirred the 
souls (and heels) of the parsons, made us all 





young and frisky to the fun of “Chase the 
Deers;” who captivated the artists, and planned 
the serenade of the Commander in his tent, 
(perhaps she knows who knocked over his 
candle). 

Below is the visage of the celebrated Turnip 
Grower of New England, the Secretary of the 
great “I Know Beans Society.” Worn-out 
with taking an exhausting series of notes on 
the soil, fences, cattle, etc., of the journey (which 
we never saw printed), he sleeps with head 
and hat just ready to fall out of the open car 
window. 

At the top of plate 1, also look at the face 
of the Great Trout Fisher of the expedition. 
See the sublimely satisfied face, taken just 
after he had disposed of a grand good meal. 
He seems just ready to write the 427th Psalm,— 
“ How thankful am I for the good things of 
earth, for the good bed I found (in a barn) last 
night, and that delicious beefsteak, that brim- 
ming cup of coffee (wish I had another) and that 
big piece of cheese. Truly it increaseth my joy, 
and stimulateth the springs of my affection.” 

At the right hand of the center is the hand- 
some phiz of the great Buggist. How glibly 
he rattled off the “ jaw-breakers,” of “ Lepi- 
doptera,” and sundry other names of insects, 
distracting to our “Ellemagoozllum.” He'd 
leave a meal to chase a butterfly; stop a pro- 
cession to turn over a stone or fight a rattle- 
snake in his way. Just fit to match the idea of 
the little urchin, who wrote of “ Jolly old 
Uncle with a glass eye.” Earliest to rise, last 
to go to bed; like the industrious flea, never 
still ; when you wanted him, he wasn’t there ; 
whose wife lived on “ pretty tea,” and he on 
crackers and milk. 

At the left hand of center is the Mark Twain 
of the party; one of those who spoke “ steady 
by jerks,” and each “ jerk” a “ button-burster.” 
As tragedian in some midnight theatricals on 
Pacific Pullman car, where foot-stools became 
head-boards, and chairs with occupants as- 
sumed horizontal positions, unsuspicious ladies 
found beaux before they expected, and sundry 
spiritual manifestations appeared, accompanied 
with solos and orchestra accompaniments 
which beggar description—his fun was irre- 
pressible. A real Robert Ridley, O, whose 
sayings were sharp as vinegar pickle, and 
whose bottle of fun was like a steam-engine 
at high pressure. 

In the vignette, at bottom of plate 1, be- 
hold a picnic of joyful spirits on the pilot of 
the locomotive. The young botanist leaning 
back, is happy with excitement; in his arm is 
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tucked the hand of the Penn. school marm, 
while prudently she hangs with the other to 
the flag rod. At theright is “‘ Don Mustachio)? 
with the hand of another man’s wife tucked 
under his arm, pointing to the delicious flowers 
—ah ! 

The frisky botanist waves his flag to the as- 
tonished “ Chinee,” who don’t understand the 
inéstimable privilege of a “special train.” 
Think of such a ride for hundreds of miles 
through the Indian territory, thermometer 96° 
—under the bluest of skies, and over the 
greenest of prairie grass ! 

Plate 2 introduces a scene of comical rem- 
iniscence. An observation car was attached 
in the rear of our train while passing through 
the deep Virginia cafions which line the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio R. R. Most of the party were 
gathered upon it, looking upward at the tower- 
ing rocks. The R. R. Superintendent directed 
the attention of all eyes to a tunnel cut out of 
one solid rock; the train entered, and while all 
faces were still looking upward, it as suddenly 
emerges ; & little stream leaping from the bank, 
poured its volume directly into their faces and 
open mouths, deluged them with a cold shower 
bath. There never was a more astonished set 
of mortals, and the wry faces with rapid dis- 
play of handkerchiefs were comical in the 
extreme. Just at rear of this car, unconscious 
of the coming wave, is the genius of the 
“Union” with “ cotton umbarell.” 

How shall we do this valiant man justice? 
*Twas he that ascended Gray’s Peak on foot, 
supported with a tooth-pick and a fire—’Twas 
he that came down first and got the best 
dinner. 

By his side is the visage of the Baggage 
Smasher. He smokes the pipe of victory. 
“ Forty pieces, and not one missing.” He was 
iron-clad ; could sleep on corn stalks or wagon 
floors, a log for a pillow and straw for a blanket. 

On the right corner is the figure of our 
philosopher—the Modern Diogenes. He is just 
taken in his great act as “ Inspector of Dinners.” 
“TI wonder what this meat is made of,” and 
the first dish at dinner is turned up sideway, 
endway, and all ways. His greatest puns were 
made when he was eating, and his daily proverb 
was: “ Before your neighbor is in sight, go- 
a-head.” : 

At the bottom is a sketch of the Parson, 
taken just at the time when delivering his most 
overwhelming snore. He could “tuck out” 
snores by the square yard, and when he “ tuck 
in” breath, the tent sides shrunk. No mus- 
quito ever ventured near with such sounds of 





war within. He could overturn more cups of 
coffee spread on the grass, while on his march 
to the breakfast table, and the ways of his feet 
were “past finding out.” He was celebrated 
for his patience and his carpet-bag, which the 
mischief-makers hid whenever they had a good 
chance. 

That round face, just peeping out from the 
straw hat, is Our Boy, just from Yale, and full 
of “ kitterchisims” of roguery; voice like an 
eagle, legs nimble as a deer; the fountain of 
mischief never lost exercise. Tender as an 
Aeolian breeze to the skool marm, yet wild 
with delight at the scenery and the beautiful 
plants. 

Port Orayon’s sparkling eyes are watching 
us over the broad-brimmed spectacles, as he 
seems to say, “ Boys, go it when you’re young.” 

At the bottom of the plate is “ye artist.” 
Observe ye graceful ease as he sports over the 
cotton bales, that lovely summer eve, as we 
sailed down the Ohio. 

The “litttle nig,” in balcony above, is pre- 
meditating mischief, and before he is aware, 
“charcoal sketches” will push “crayon” 
forcibly out of sight. 

On both sides of the vignette are the faces 
of the Professor and wife. He, handsome, and, 
in the inspiring atmosphere, the picture of 
health; she, kind to a fault, and the loved of 
all, thinking of. the parting day when their 
happy excursion joys are to end, and the long 
good-bye is to be said. Of him might be said 
the motto, “First for a speech, next for the heads 
of my countrymen.” Of her, “She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness.” 

In the centre of the vignette is represented 
the famous Camp Meeting, in the valley at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. The’ Great 
Bump Analyzer is telling us how good we 
are, and says he will tell us how bad we are 
for $5 more to a crowded audience, with un- 
bounded applause. 

“ Ah!” said he of Diogenes, “ you are wrong 
side out.” Quoth Diogenes, “Don’t tell me 
any more, it might spoil my dinner.” Of “ye 
artist,” he says, “‘ Samivell, beware the vidders.” 
Of the Buggist, “ Take care of the pence, and 
let your wife take care of the pounds.” Of ye 
Orator, “Born to be great, but Providence 
stopped short ; plaster gin out.” 

Need we repeat all the fun made of the other 
members of the party—of the “ medicine 
chests, the contents from podophyllum to phos- 
phate of lime ;” of that soft-¥oiced son of New 
England, with heart touched sensitively by a 
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pretty face, and alas! wandered from the fold; 
or of that other artist who slept so long in the 
morning, and was the terror of old “ Turnip 
Top” the early riser ; of that exceedingly prop- 
er one, who got so “ riled ” at undignified pro- 
nounciation ; of the great Stump Orator, who, 
plumed for most entrancing speech, but was 
cut short by the circus; of Mrs. Sam Jones, the 
Patron Saint of the cider barrel, a doubting 
Thomas who believed in the molasses can. 
Their fun has all passed into our historical 





memories. ‘ We ne'er shall look upon their 
like again.” 
CONCLUSION. 


Thus we took our summer’s “ play spell.” 
So far as we have heard from our fellow-ex- 
cursionists, each returned to his or her home 
with pleasant memories, greatly refreshed, in- 
vigorated, enlightened, and all every way bet- 
ter fitted for their several duties as journalist, 
artist, preacher, teacher, and citizen of this 
Democratic Republic. 


——_++4—_—_. 


THE REAL LADY. 


——_9——— 


OME one having read our portrait of “A 
Real Gentleman,” in the May number 
of this JourNAL, asks for a delineation of the 
real lady. The real lady, or, as seems more 
to the point, the true woman, is the highest 
type of our humanity. She is, indeed, as the 
-wise man said in that lofty ascription in 
Proverbs, “ of a price far above rubies,” 

We can not think of a model woman in 
the sweeping robe of gay colors and the elab- 
orate coiffure which distinguish the ladies 
of modern society. We are not able to dis- 
cover her in the fashionable who is so much 
given to attendance at the play-house, or the 
ball, or the “select coterie,” where dances 
and refreshments of the most highly-seasoned 
quality are the attractions.- We can not as- 
sociate her with those listless, idle ones who 
loll in bed long after sunrise, spend hours 
before the mirror, and waste the small re- 
mainder of the day in shallow gossip or a 
round of useless shopping. 

She is by no means the lady of our choice 
who regards home and the companionship of 
her children as tiresome, and the responsibil- 
ities of domestic life as a grievous infliction ; 
who deems it vulgar to conduct the affairs 
of her own household, and dwells with pride 
upon the fact that she is rarely seen in her 
own kitchen. How much such a one real- 
izes the lofty character of that Bible house- 
wife whose “ works praise her in the gate!” 

The true woman never rules except by 
voice and manner which are at all times gen- 
tle, kind, and winning. Is she grieved, re- 
proached, insulted? She bears herself right 
patiently, and if opportunity offer she firmly 
demands that justice be done her, and that 





her character be vindicated. Indeed, she 
lives above slander, and in the midst of any 
misfortune she is calm, steady, and hopeful. 
In bereavement she bears the keen shaft with 
unfaltering resignation to the will of Him 
who giveth and who taketh away. She-has 
no sympathy with the scandal-monger, no 
favor for dissimulation or untruth of any 
kind. She apes no false delicacy, tolerates 
no prurience in act or word, hesitates at no 
necessary service, however menial or disa- 
greeable. 

In the care of her children she takes pe- 
culiar pride, esteeming it a high privilege, 
rather than a duty, to watch over them and 
provide for their health and comfort. Her 
husband has her highest esteem and confi- 
dence, if he be a worthy husband to her. If 
he be unworthy—but the woman we have in 
our mind’s eye is by no means likely to make 
a mistake in her choice of a companion. She 
does not marry because a good figure or a 
vibrating voice has caught her fancy. She 
does not resign herself to mere impulse. Ap- 
preciative of the duties and responsibilities 
of wifehood, and deriving instruction from 
the lives and counsel of the married around 
her, she is slow to decide a matter of so 
much importance to every woman as mar- 
riage. 

She does not contemplate life from the 
point of view of personal emolument or sense 
gratification, but deems herself rather as one 
of the instruments endowed with life and 
capabilities by the great Unseen for the fur- 
therance of His grand purposes. She believes 
she has a sphere to fill, duties to perform, and 
wherever she may be, and whatever her sta- 
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tion, the opportunities afforded her for action 
indicate that sphere and suggest those duties. 
She believes especially that it is woman’s 
function and high privilege to minister at 
the very fountain of human life and happi- 
ness, and that the better fitted she is for such 
ministration, the more exalted is her useful- 
ness and the more potent lier influence. 
In‘ short, the real lady and true woman is 

a high-toned and sincere Christian, in whose 
nature there is not a shred of deceit or hy- 
pocrisy, and whose life is luminous with 
truth and beauty. How grand and apposite 
the picture given us by Wordsworth : 

I see her, upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too. 





Her household motions light and free— 

The steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet, 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrow, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 


And now I see, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine, 

A being, breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler betwixt life and death. 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command, 

And yet a spirit stil] and bright, 

With something of an angel light. D. 





HOW TO TRAVEL AT 


MERICANS are said to be the best 

travelers in the world. Having a 
large country, with extensive facilities, rail- 
ways, rivers, lakes, and thousands of miles 
‘of sea-coast, with good hotels—said by 
strangers to be unequaled elsewhere—and 
speaking one language, everybody here feels 
quite at home, whether in city, village, or 
country. Traveling, with us, is cheap and 
comfortable, but the thing has not yet been 
reduced to a science, nor to a minimum of 
cost. We must bring the luxury of comfort- 
able travel down to the circumstances of the 
comparatively poor. When we can step on 
board a railway train and be safely and 
quickly conveyed two or three hundred 
miles for two or three dollars, all, old and 
young, rich and poor, will manage to enjoy 
the pleasure, and receive thereby both recre- 
ation and health. This thing may be done, 
should. be done in the interest of neighborly 
feeling between the several sections of the 
country and good citizenship. Suppose a 
party of a hundred, or more, arrange for a 
special train to convey them from New York 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, or 
to any other point, and return. The cost to 
a railroad company would chiefly consist in 
the use of locomotive, coal, cars, and men to 
manage the train, adding estimate for wear 
and tear. Then a percentage being added 
to represent a fair profit, we have an amount 
on which may be calculated the cost for each 





HOME AND ABROAD. 


passenger of the party, and it would be but 
a trifle. Such parties, composed of mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, clerks, 
with their wives, would be delighted to take 
a trip to Niagara—go one day, stay all night, 
and return next day—all for four or five 
dollars, or less. 8 small a sum, indeed, thats 
half the inhabitants of New York would 
jump at the chance. The railway company 
should figure to see how cheaply they could 
do it, rather than how much they may make 
by it. There should be a series of weekly 
excursions, through the summer, over each 
of our great railroads. Think how many 
happy hearts such excursions would make— 
new and pleasant acquaintances would be 
formed, interesting places visited, while both 
knowledge and health would be increased. 
Churches, literary societies, library associa- 
tions, etc., could combine and make up de- 
lightful parties. Would not this be better 
than to go alone, at present high prices? 
We trust enterprising men, such as managed 
those blessed children’s excursions last sum- 
mer, through the agency of the New York 
Times, will enlarge their plans, and include 
adults as well as children, and charter rail- 
way trains as well as steamboats, This® 
thing is done systematically in the Old Coun- 
try, to the great delight of thousands, and 
here is an account of it: 

On Mr. Cook’s first visit to America, in 
1866, we published the accompanying por- 
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trait, with a sketch of character, in the PHRE- 

NOLOGICAL JOURNAL of that year. Since that 

time, the excursion enterprise has grown to 

immense proportions, as will be seen herein. 
THE PRINCE OF TOURS. 

This title appears to us to be no exaggera- 
tion as applied to Mr. Thomas Cook, the 
originator of that remarkable and advancing 
system of travel—the Zzcursion, and the 
present head, as he was the founder—of the 
widely-known house of Cook & Son, in 
London, The extension of the business of 
that house to our own country, and the open- 
ing in this city, at 261 Broadway, of an office 
under the direction of an American partner 
—Mr. E. M. Jenkins—gives special interest 
‘to its operations, and justifies this somewhat 
elaborate notice of them. 

The work of Mr. Thomas Cook, in con- 
nection with excursions, covers a period of 
about thirty-four years. In its wonderful 
growth it is a curious illustration of the old 
couplet— 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow; 

Great streams from little fountains flow!” 
The germ of the Cook-tourist system, which 
to-day enmeshes the world with its threads 
of enterprise, was indeed exceedingly small. 
Mr. Cook was by trade a cabinet-maker, and 
from the benevolent impulse of his heart to 
do good to his fellow-men, was also a bible- 
reader and a temperance lecturer. While he 
was traveling on one occasion to a temper- 
ance meeting, the movement of a railway 
train arrested his attention. He thought of 
the railway as a temperance instrumentality, 
conceiving at once the plan of cheap convey- 
ance to centers of workingmen. The first 
proposition he made to the railway managers 
was accepted, and, although it covered only 
a distance of a dozen miles, for perhaps five 
hundred men, it was the tap-root of the 
world-embracing enterprise over which he 
presides to-day. 

To trace the progress of his movement 
step by step is not a part of the plan of this 
sketch. Suffice it to say, in the way of his- 
tory, that for some years his scheme had no 
broader scope than local excursions in the 
interest of the lower orders and the cause of 
temperance. For some years, indeed, he did 
everything of this sort without any pecuni- 
ary benefit to himself. At length his success, 





his growing facility, the favor he met with 


from good and wise men, led him to con- 


clude that his “ calling” was to be “a leader 
of the people "—in the way of broader and 
wider excursions than he had before thought 
of. His operations for half a score of years 
were confined to the territory of Great Brit- 
ain, to the limits of which, however, and in 
almost every direction, he gradually pushed 
his adventures, subsidizing all railway, 
steamboat, and coach lines, by his tact and 
energy and integrity combined. 

At the Exposition in Paris, in 1867, he 
was already on the march to his conquest of 
the world as a field for his ventures, and 
since that time there is scarcely a route of 
travel, however unique and difficult to the 
ordinary tourist, to which he has not given 
facilities and lent attractions by his admir- 
able system. 

For some years past the co-operation of 
Mr. John Cook has greatly facilitated the 
work his father began. Father and son, and, 
at need, a number of experienced men, have 
conducted parties of tourists over England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; and beyond 
these narrow limits over all parts of the Con- 
tinent, until finally the tour around the world 
has been safely and happily accomplished. 

To give any particular account of the work 
done for years past would require a volume. 
The original offices in London were continu- 
ally growing less and less adequate to their 
purpose, and in 1872 they secured the ground 
opposite to their old office, at the corner of 
Fleet and Farrington streets, and fronting 
thus on Ludgate Circus one of the most con- 
spicuous centers of London, and full in the 
face of the great Cathedral, up the slight 
acclivity of Ludgate Hill. There the hand- 
some building, of which a picture accom- 
panies this sketch, has been erected. It is 
of light stone, six stories in height, and af- 
fording ample accommodations for the work 
of the office, and for the comfort and con- 
venience of tourists having relations to the 
house. This latter feature is a very admir- 
able and important one, and will be duly ap- 
preciated by Americans in London. 

The relations of the house in England and 
of Cook, Son & Jenkins in this country to 
travelers, in small or large parties, are of a 
friendly as well as of a business nature. So 
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far as this is possible, they take the comfort 
and satisfaction of their patrons to heart. In 
regard to Mr. Thomas Cook, it is safe to say 
that he attaches his fellow-tourists to him- 
self by his kindness of heart, his painstaking 
solicitude for every one’s happiness, his con- 
scientiousness in all his transactions with 
and for them. Of this the writer had the 





At the bidding, as it were, of this Prince 
of Tours, railway officials, steamboat officers, 
landlords ot hotels—“ Grand” and “ Royal” 
in name—and “all and singular,” those with 
whom the tourist has to do, doffed their 
habitual surliness of manner and donned the 
pleasantest courtesy. It is simply true that 
in all that Hebridean tour, its natural de- 
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MR. THOMAS COOK. 


‘happiest experience, combined with large 
observation, during a tour in 1872, in the 
west of Scotland, where he is quite con- 
vinced that had he been then and there a 
“lone traveler,” he must have suffered an- 
noyances from which Mr. Cook’s vigilance 
and forethought effectually saved the whole 
party. 





lights were heightened by the accessories of 
care and kindness lavished on the company 
by Captain Cook—I beg pardon, I should 
rather have said Prince Cook. 

Mr. Cook has achieved a great success. 
He has conguered it, for a thousand obstacles 
have arisen and menaced his plans with de- 
feat. His vast range of routes has been 
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built up by difficult steps. He could never 


have accomplished what is now done with-_ 


out the absolute confidence and respect of 
the magnates of the world’s great routes. 
He cheapens fares; he opens new journeys; 
brings the hotel expenses to a minimum; he 
provides, in his attendants, guides and cour- 
iers at need, and "bus companies are either 
personally conducted, or escorted by those 
whom he has trained and inspired for these 


services ; thus excursionists are not only fore- 
warned, but forearmed against the common 
and avoidable annoyances that beset the 
tourist in strange lands, and beyond this, 
have a well-arranged and economical plan of 
travel not only projected, but prosecuted to 
completeness, The New York office is now 
making up extensive parties of tourists, one 
of which is to consist specially of teachers— 
like the great educational party which went 








COOK’S EXCURSIONIST’S BUILDING, LONDON. 
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out last summer, and brought back such flat- 
tering reports of enjoyment and profit. 
This, however, is but a small part of the 
work on hand. It has made already exten- 
sive arrangements with the great railway and 
steamboat routes of the Western world, 


‘adopting the familiar motto— 


‘*No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, « 
But the whole boundless continent is ours!”’ 


Excursions will be started to the Rocky 





Mountains, and to the Golden Gate, perhaps 
this season. Certainly to the St. Lawrence, 
and to the wild scenery of the Canadian 
Saginaw. The time has come when compa- 
nies of ten or twenty can have a novel route 
arranged for them, with every detail of care 
and cost fixed beforehand. This is a matter 
of congratulation to our people, and of great 
credit to the managers of this enterprise. 
For list of guide-books see advertisements. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 





HOW TO GOVERN AND TRAIN CHILDREN—No. 2. 





HILDREN of different dispositions are 
found in the same family. One child, 
taking after the father, will be brave, curt, 
plucky, positive, proud, persevering, and 
rash. Anotherchild, resembling the mother, 
will be meek, timid, sensitive, submissive, 
magnanimous, and sympathetical. Another 
child may resemble the parents in about 
equal degree, and will be a happy modifica- 
tion of the two—will be less brave than the 
father and less timid than the mother; and 
we can imagine a combination often seen in 
the same family, one child resembling largely 
the father and in a medium degree the 
mother, and another resembling largely the 
mother and but moderately the father. Thus 
there may be five children in one family, no 
two of whom would be so nearly alike that 
the same treatment would produce similar 
results in each. 

The child with the meek and timid, ten- 
der and sensitive nature, would be found 
with a broad head outward from the crown 
on each side, in the region of Caution, and 
well developed in the middle of the top- 
head, in the region of Veneration. At the 
crown of the head, also, there would be flat- 
ness where Self-Esteem, if large, would round 
it out. The head would also be narrow in 
the region of the ears, where Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are located. 

A glance at such a head teaches at once 
that the child is to be tenderly and consider- 
ately treated ; is not to be harshly or rashly 
spoken to; that subjects involving discipline 
or reproof should be carefully and quietly 
shggested rather than peremptorily and reck- 
lessly urged in a mandatory spirit. 

We have seen children of that stamp bois- 
terously addressed in school or by inconsid- 
erate parents or nurses, when the little thing 
would tremble, turn first red and then pale, 
and become so flustered in mind as not to 
know the truth or how to utter it if it was 
remembered, and the culprit would stammer 
and contradict himself, and therefore be 
charged with all manner of duplicity and 
depravity. On the contrary, a gentle sugges- 





tion to such a child would have been all-suf-, 
ficent to restore it to rectitude of conduct 
and to awaken its lasting confidence and love 
toward its teacher or parent. 

Such children need encouragement; should 
never be talked to about real or imaginary 
dangers. People may be wiser to-day than 
they were forty years ago relative to fright- 
ening little ones in respect to the dark, 
witches, and malign agencies, but we now oc- 
casionally hear such talk even in intelligent 
and respectable families. 

When a little child five years old, trem- 
bling and fearful, asks if something naughty 
will come and carry it off if it does this or 
that, it does not need an argument to prove 
that some injudicious mother or nurse has 
been playing upon the child’s strongest fac- 
ulties, namely, those of Fear, Veneration, 
Spirituality, and Imagination. 

Such talk is never uttered to one of the 
bullet-shaped, conical heads. Many a boy has 
Combativeness and Destructiveness enough, 
and such a deficiency of Cautiousness and 
Spirituality, that he would draw back and 
brandish his little fists, and say he would 
like to see some terrible thing coming after 
him ; he would fill his pockets with stones 
and pelt him, Such a boy would more likely 
be promised a ride, or a chance to harness a 
goat, or climb trees for cherries or nuts, or 
go fishing, or some heroic sport, or some 
gratification of his appetite at the candy 
store or elsewhere. 

This kind of treatment, namely, frighten- 
ing the fearful, and domineering over the 
meek, and being rude toward the sensitive, 
and mandatory toward those who are natu- 
rally submissive, tends to make the matter 
worse, to strengthen and excite those ele- 
ments of submission and timidity which are 
already too strong; and in the case of the 
bullet-headed boy it would encourage his Ali- 
mentiveness, Combativeness, and Destruct- 
iveness, and those organs which give dash and 
desperation. The treatment makes him more 
rude, rough, severe, and adds to his already 
excessive developments of force and appetite. 
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The timid child ought to be addressed 
through the elements of courage. The story 
of the child that was afraid to have the bed- 
room door closed which opened into the sit- 
‘ting-room, where, when in his bed, he could 
look and see his mother until sleep had 
closed his eyes, will illustrate our point. He 
was atraid of tne rats that he heara running 
in the walls and ceilings, but was really as 
much afraid of the dark. The father, re- 
solved to break him of his fear and folly, 
cut a long stick and gave it to the boy when 
he went to bed, telling him to strike with it 
on the wall when he heard the rats and he 
would find that the rats were afraid of him. 
This was a direct appeal to the boy's Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, which, being 
excited, had atendency to modify the action 
of his Caution and Imagination. He was 
willing to have the door nearly closed, think- 
ing the rats would start to run all the 
quicker. He soon heard them running in 
the wall, and with a few sharp blows with 
his stick the noise of the rats was silenced. 
He found himself the victor. It awakened 
his intellect as well as his force of character, 
and he was regarding it, also, as something 
funny. He then insisted on having the door 
shut entirely, and while he was waiting for 
another chance to win a victory over the run- 
ning rats he fell asleep, holding on to the 
stick with both hands. After this he was 
anxious to have night come so that he could 
retire, have the bed-room door shut, and arm 
himself for another campaign. 

Probably no suffering is more depressing 
or severe than that which originates in fear, 
especially when heightened by strong Spirit- 
uality and Veneration, which awaken an idea 
of unknown forces and spiritual agencies, 

Persons who are skeptical; who know no 
power greater than that of human or ani- 
mal muscle, or of the common mechanical 
agencies, may be talked with about unseen 
agencies, and they will be very little affected 

,by them. Persons whose religious feeling 
‘has its chief roots in conscience and reason, 
will not be very likely to be carried away by 
emotions that must come through the spirit- 
ual and the imaginative qualities; and the 
same is true of children, 

No mother should surrender her children 
to the training and discipline of incompetent, 





ignorant, and superstitious nurses and serv- 
ants, who will fill their minds with all man- 
ner of vague and groundless fears and ter- 
rors, simply that they may hush the children 
into submission or frighten them into obe- 
dience. Children have been frightened into 
fits and into idiocy. Tens of thousands of 
them are frightened into a vague, supersti- 
tious fear, which haunts their pathway 
through life. 

Most of us have heard stories of ghosts 
of the departed being seen walking in the 
graveyard. A brave man, who returned to 
the graveyard where a frightened friend as- 
sured him he had seen a ghost dressed in 
white, found only an old white horse feeding 
among the tombstones, And these stories 
of ghosts and graveyards have made nearly 
everybody feel lonesome in the night while 
passing a cemetery. We fancy that few peo- 
ple would be willing to walk alone through 
a cemetery at night, and the tales of the 
nursery must be chargeable with most of 
that groundless fear. 

If mothers would look at the form of 
their children’s heads in the light of Phre- 
nology, they would know what child needs 
encouragement and what one may safely be 
warned of danger, and how to train and 
manage the little folks so that they may 
come up to manhood harmoniously organ- 
ized, with appropriate ideas of life and duty. 
If mothers would study Phrenology and 
Physiology more with reference to the man- 
agement and healthful feeding of their chil- 
dren, and fashion plates less, their children 
and the world would be thereby greatly 
benefited. Most children, by being trained 
in accordance with their organization, may 
be led in the path of morality and prosper- 
ity ; and there are few who may not, by im-- 
proper diet and training, become a shame to 
their friends and a curse to the world. 


—_20e—_—__ 


A Conression.— Whatever is good in me 
seems to have been done by the early teachings 
of my mother, and the advice is, co-operation 
and encouragement of my wife; and it appears 
to me to be a truism needing no argument, 
that the more we can do for those who are to 
be wives and mothers the larger will be the 
contribution to the welfare of society, and be- 
sides we can make no mistake in laboring for 
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the elevation of woman in the social scale. 
We can do nothing for her that is not at once 
made tributary to the comfort, happiness, and 
virtue of men. As I once heard Dr. Chapin 
say, “‘ together they lost paradise, and together 
they must regain it.”— Peter Cooper. 
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SHALL WE WHIP? 


F the reader sincerely believes that whip- 
ping will do him good when peevish, 
fretful, or tired, then he may justify himself 
in administering to others that which he him- 
self would take under similar circumstances. 
But we believe there are better ways of being 
subdued and of subduing. We believe in 
the doctrine of “ overcoming evil with good.” 
“Better suffer wrong than do wrong.” Not 
long ago strait-jackets were used in all our 
lunatic asylums. Now they are nowhere 
used. Not long ago flogging was practiced 
in our schools, in the navy, and in many 
families. Boys and girls alike were whipped, 
greatly to their moral degradation—as we 
believe—and never to their moral improve- 
ment. Ignorant or brutal teachers, keepers, 
and parents who know no better, may be 
heard to say, “ We can not get along without 
whipping.” So of low, ignorant, and brutal 
drivers of horses. But intelligent and hu- 
mane teachers, keepers, and parents manage 
to get along better without whips than others 
do with them. It all depends on knowing 
how. One resorts to diversion in overcoming 
a belligerent child ; another tries amusement ; 
another “breaks down all opposition” by 
kindness. It would be strange that a teacher 
or a parent could not out-general a child and 
conquer him, without resorting to violence. 
Here is a little poem, from Hearth and Home, 
which shows how the thing was done in one 
case. We copy and commend it for the val- 
uable lesson it contains. 





Boo! HOO! 


On the morn he was four years old, it is said, 
Master Bob Tempest sat up in bed, 
With a night-cap on his flaxen-haired head, 
Woven of cotton, both white and red. 

Boo! hoo! 


This little object of interest 

Stoutly declared he would not be dressed, 

Though his mother fondly coaxed and caressed, 

And his father’s tone command expressed. 
Boo! hoo! 





The more to put on his clothes they tried, 

The more he moaned and sobbed and sighed, 

And screamed and bellowed and yelled and cried 

And fi d and pinched and scratched beside. 
Boo! hoo! 


So long and loud he screamed and cried 
That at last his parents were terrified, 
And sent for the famous Dr, McBride, 
Who was known through the city far and wide. 
Boo! hoo! 
The doctor came ; looked exceedingly wise 
Through the gold-rimmed spectacles over his eyes, 
Then said with a smile of mild surprise, 
“ A remarkable voice for a child of his size!" 
Boo! hoo! 
“*My dear Mr. Tempest, I can not deny it, 
He'll be much worse, if not kept very quiet 
For a month or more on a simple diet 
Of bread and water—I beg you to try it.” 
Boo! hoo! 
“Unless *—and on the boy he bent 
A look extremely benevolent— 
“ He should get well now. In that event 
There's no more to be done,”’ and out he went. 
Boo! hoo! 
The youthful Tempest his yells suppressed, 
And softly remarked he would be dressed ; 
With meekness his naughty ways confessed, 
And ever afterward did his best. 

Boo! hoo! 

One cause of belligerency and ill-temper 
in children comes of what they eat, and cool- 
ing food, like bread and water, will tend to 
subdue passion, and bring a little four years’ 
old torpedo to his senses. Feeding children 
fat meat, rich gravies, sugars, spices, etc., is 
like feeding a young dog on raw beef, which 
lessens his docility and increases his Destruc- 
tiveness. If children be properly fed they 
may be more easily governed, and the whip 
may be dispensed with only bread and water. 





—__+0+_—__ 
HOW IS THIS? 


HE Home Methodist, of Philadelphia, 

publishes an article in which the fol- 
lowing sentiments are given. We append 
remarks in brackets. 

“ Little children are without disguise. [1.] 
As soon as they learn dissimulation, their 
childlike nature is gone ; the very bloom and 
beauty of childhood has vanished forever. [2.] 
And it is the same with the sanctified be- 
liever, He who is completely saved has the 
mind of Christ. He is ‘an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile.’ [3.] He is free 
from all affectation and constraint; his ac- 
tions, words, and manners are all natural.” [4.] 
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[1. Isthis orthodox? Are not all children 
conceived in sin? Can children be born 
without sin? 2. Forever! May they not 
repent? And if they repent and are “ born 
again,” will not their bloom and beauty re- 
turn? 3. We know some Israelites in whom 
there is something like guile. 4. But is not 
his “nature” to be crucified, and somehow 
crushed out of him ?] 

“Little children are conscious of their 
weakness, and distrustful of themselves, and 
dependent on others.” [5.] 

[5. That depends on how much Self-Es- 
teem they have. ] 

“ Little children are also remarkable for a 





forgiving disposition. They do not long re- 


tain their anger; their quarrels are soon made 
up; their resentments are soon gone.” [6.] 

(6. It may be so with some, not all. There 
are children who hold fire to a dangerous 
degree. Some children are very far from 
being “ children of light.”] 

“ A loving spirit is in like manner charac- 
teristic: of young children. The love of a 
child is very pure and natural. It is easy for 
it to love. And so the childlike soul finds 
it natural and easy to love.” [7.] 

(7. This depends much upon the character 
of its parents. Some children are as hateful 
as are their wolfish, thievish, drunken pro- 
genitors. “You can not make a silk purse 


out of a sow’s ear.” Blood in children, no 
less than in horses, tells.] 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritusl—that 


the complete mau can be formea. 





CREMATION vs. 


EALTH teachers can not disregard those 
very prevalent sources of pestilence, 
graveyards and cemeteries; and now that the 
subject is being extensively agitated in this 
country and in Europe, there seems to be the 
proper occasion for us to reiterate what we 
have been teaching for a quarter of a century. 
But let us goto the basis principle of this 
discussion at once. Where is it? What is 
it ? 

If it is proper to place some dead bodies in 
cemeteries in such circumstances as to render 
decomposition very slow or retard it as long 
as possible, it is proper, nay a duty, to treat 
all dead bodies in the same manner. Is the 
dead body of prince or king more important 
than that of pauper or beggar? Are the 
mortal remains and perishable elements of my 
friends and relatives more sacred than those 
of yours? If Godisno respecter of persons, 
living or dead, what right has man to be of 
the dead ? 

To preserve all dead bodies from returning 
to dust is simply impossible without rendering 
the earth uninhabitable. If all the bodies 
that have been buried in the ground since the 





creation had been preserved from decompo- 


INHUMATION. 


sition, the whole earth would long since have~ 
been a graveyard. Whatever we may say or 
do about it, the majority of dead bodies must 
and do soon become resolved into their or- 
iginal elements. We can only prevent this 
result and thwart the operation of the laws 
of nature in relation to comparatively a few 
corpses at most. Why should we try to do 


- g0 with those few ? 


And since the law and order of nature 
require all dead bodies to be resolved into 
their primary elements, why should not this 
be done rapidly with fire or chemicals, and 
in a manner that will not offend the senses, 
pollute the earth, nor destroy the living? 
Bible, nature, reason, health, are all in favor 
of cremation. -There is nothing but prejudice, 
superstition, and custom in favor of inhuma- 
tion. 

All physicians know that rotting and 
decaying animal matter of all kinds, wherever 
accumulated, fills the air with the seeds of 
pestilence, and infects the wells and streams 
in the vicinity with the germs of the most 
malignant diseases. The worst forms of ty- 
phoid fevers, small-pox, measles, plague, and 
cholera are often traceable to these sources. 
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Wells and springs near the dwelling-houses 
of country farmers are frequently contami- 
nated by the drainage from privies, stables, 
barnyards, and hog-pens in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Some years ago nearly one hundred students 
in a high school in Pittsfield, Mass., sickened 
of a very malignant form of typhoid fever. 
About thirty deaths occurred. The physicians 
of the place could not account for so fatal an 
endemic in so salubrious a locality. A sub- 
sequent investigation disclosed the fact that 
the obstruction of the sewer which conveyed 
the exereta from the building was the sole 
cause of the mortality. 

Graveyards are always located in the most 
objectionable places, They are placed on 





elevated ground so that the wells, springs and 
streams for a great distance may be poisoned 
by them. In very sparsely populated districts 
the danger would be comparatively slight; 
but as population becomes more dense the 
evil must increase correspondingly. In the 
great cities the evil has already attained im- 
mense magnitude, As the cities enlarge, the 
cemeteries extend and multiply around them. 
New York now buries some thirty thousand 
bodies annually, and London nearly one hun- 
dred thousand. Hence more and more of the 
best locations for the residences of the living 
are converted into “ cities of the dead,” with 
continually increasing expense and ever-ag- 
gravating causes of pestilence. 
RB. T. TRALL, M.D. 
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TRUE THEORY OF BRAIN DEVELOPMENT. 
VALUE OF THE FACIAL ANGLE. 





VERY one whose thoughts are turned 

toward the study of mind, eagerly 
seeks some method of estimating mental 
capacity. It is not strange, therefore, that 
any system of measurement which promises 
to give a rule for determining the grade of 
intelligence or the relative rank of intellect 
in men and animals should awaken interest 
and invite investigation. 

Prior to the publication of the discoveries 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, men studied 
faces, measured the angles of the face, and 
the proportion existing between the weight 
of the brain and body; but nothing which 
would serve as a rule and stand the test of 
criticism was found, 

In the latter part of the last century, just 
before Dr. Gall promulgated his discoveries, 
on which for many years he had been en- 
gaged in study and observation, Prof. Camper, 
of Berlin, proposed a new method of measur- 
ing the skull, which soon attained great 
popularity. He claimed that the basis of 
comparison between nations may be found in 
the angle formed by a line passing from the 
opening of the ear to the base of the nose, 
and another line drawn from the most ad- 
vanced part of the upper jaw-bone to the 
forehead above the root of the nose. The 
annexed two cuts will illustrate the point. 





It will readily be seen that if more brain 
were developed in the forehead of the Indian 
it would elevate the line in front of the face 
and give a much better angle. It is not that 
the face is larger, but that the forehead is 
shorter, that makes the difference in the fa- 
cial angle in this case. 

This method of measuring the facial angle 
is also, sometimes, applied to animals, but it 
does not in all cases illustrate the degree of 
intelligence, because those animals which feed 
on herbage and need a large mill to grind it, 
would be found with a very long face in pro- 
portion to the size of the brain; while the 
short, stout head of the meat-eating bull-dog 
would show a much better facial angle than 
the horse or the elephant. 

Camper informs us that one species of the 
ape tribe has a facial angle of 42°, in another 
animal of the same family most approximat- 
ing in figure to man, the facial angle contains 
50°, while among the lower types of the 
human race the angle is 70°, and in the higher 
types of mankind the angle is 80°. In some 
works of ancient statuary, as in the head of 
Apollo, the angle is 100°. 

It will be readily understood that the 
facial angle, as measured and estimated by 
Camper, is merely a measure of the relative 
projection of the forehead and of the upper 
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jaw, and does not measure the capacity of 
the cranium nor the size of the brain. If the 
jaw be long it will diminish the angle. A 
prominence of the lower part of the forehead 
will increase the angle, though the head be 
neither high nor broad. The angle may differ 


base line rises as it approaches the perpen- 
dicular line at the base of the nose. This 
fact makes the facial angle of the Indian 
much better than it would be if the ear was 
as high up as that of the Caucasian. Butif 
the anterior lobes of the Indian brain were 





CAUCASIAN, 


greatly between persons of the same size of 
brain and similar mental capacity. 

Civilization seems to lessen the size of the 
jaws, but we think it is more apparent than 
real. If the jaws of the uncivilized were no 
larger than those of the cultivated, the rela- 
tive smallness of their foreheads would make 
the face and jaws seem larger. It is probable 
that savages and barbarians use their teeth 
more than civilized people do, in masticating 
their crude, uncooked food, and that this 
extra use of the jaws develops them to a 
larger size—but faces of the same size look 
larger when the forehead is small than when 
it is large. Weoften read of the prognathous 
or protruding jaws of the lower races of men, 
when it would be quite as accurate to speak 
of their small, short, and retreating foreheads, 
which by contrast make the faces seem large 
and protruding. 

In the lower classes of men, both in civilized 
and savage countries, the middle lobes of the 
brain, in which are located the animal pro- 
pensities, are larger than in the better de- 
veloped of mankind. This tends to depress 
the opening of the ear, thereby enlarging the 
facial angle by carrying down the outer end 
‘of the lower arm of the angle. If the reader 
will look at the engraving of the Caucasian 
skull, he will see that the opening of the ear 
is higher up at the end of the line at p, than 
is the front end of the line at a. A glance at 
the engraving of the Indian skull will show 
that the opening of the ear is so low that the 





INDIAN. 


as large as those of the Caucasian, the whole 
face would be pushed down so that the base 
line of the angle would be lowest at the 
forward end, thereby reducing his facial 
angle, though the intellectual powers were 
thereby much increased. Camper’s facial 
angle is thus seen to be defective. The mere 
size of the angle formed by the two lines is 
quite unreliable. 

The savage needs, and must have, as large 
a face as the man of culture to subserve the 
processes of eating, smelling, and seeing. We 
can readily understand how the Indian and 
other wild races should have large and strong 
jaws, feeding as they do on roots, nuts, 
parched corn, dried fish, and dried jerked 
beef, which is about as hard and tough as 
raw hide. Such exercise tends to make the 
teeth large and strong, and also to enlarge 
and strengthen the bones and muscles of the 
face and jaws; but as these classes lack in- 
tellectual culture, their foreheads are rela- 
tively small. 

More attention has been paid by natural- 
ists to the contrast between the forehead 
and face than to the actual measurement of 
either; and some scientists talk fluently and, 
as some people think, learnedly of facial 
angles and of the form of the jaws and teeth, 
while they studiously neglect to estimate the 
length and size of the anterior lobes of the 
brain—apparently, lest they should lend, or 
seem to lend, the dignity of their great names 
to the support of Phrenology. They seem 
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Fig. 1—Tux Snakes. 
“ 2—Doe. 

“ 3—ELEPHANT. 

“ 4—APE. 

“ 6—Human Ipior. 





Fig. 6—BusHMan. 
* =%—UNCULTIVATED. 
‘** §8—IMPROVED. 
“ Q9—CIVILIZED. 


“ 10—ENLIGHTENED. | 
* 11—CavcasiaN—HIGuEst TYPE. 


FACIAL ANGLE AND BRAIN DEVELOPMENT. 


to examine and measure everything but the 
brain, lest they should be supposed to regard 
the size and form of the brain as an index of 
talent and character, and thereby indorse 
Phrenology. 

We now propose to present a new method 
of measuring the facial angle, with an ex- 
planation which lies at the foundation of all 
the significance and value there possibly can 
be in the facial angle. 

About seventeen years ago (we think it was 
in 1857), on the occasion of the first exhibi- 
tion of Du Chaillu’s collection of gorilla 





crania to a largecompany of thinkers and 
men of science, invited by Cyrus W. Field, 
for that purpose, to his house in New York, 
S. R. Wells and the writer, representing 
Phrenological science, were among those in- 
vited. I was requested to explain to the 
company the rank occupied by the gorilla in 
the scale of being, as indicated by his cranial 
development. This request was made quite 
unexpectedly to me after the company was 
assembled, as I was expecting, like the rest, 
to hear from the great gorilla hunter himself. 
We hastily sent to the Phrenological collec- 
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tion for specimens of skulls, ranging all the 
way from the snake and turtle to the highest 
type of humanity. On that occasion, and 
. With such means of illustration, I elucidated 
‘ the fact—the first time, as I believe, it had 
! been done in that manner—that the face of 
the snake, turtle, and fish, is on a line with the 
spine; that as the brain is increased in size 
at the spinal axis, and an animal is thus 
raised in the scale of intelligence and men- 
tality, the face is necessarily pushed by the 
brain forward and downward out of line 
with the spine, and the face is thus made 
to form an angle with it. We introduce 
an engraving to illustrate the subject, con- 
taining eleven figures ranging from the snake 
to the highest form of human development. 





and on a line with the spine, it has performed 
half of a complete revolution and is now 
directly opposite of the back and parallel 
with the spine; the body is erect, the spine 
and face being perpendicular, the face having 
been carried around through 180° solely by 
the development of the brain at the top-of 
the spinal column, It may now be seen that 
all the value of any facial angle is explained 
by this mode of dsvelopment, and the facial 
angle thus becomes relatively valuable as an 
index of the rank of the animal or the man. 

Since the first promulgation of this idea 
in 1857, to the present time, every year I have 
sketched this illustration on black boards, 
and explained it before public audiences and 
private classes, and have had sets of draw- 





Graves oF INTELLIGENCE. 


The spine of the snake occupies the place 
of the spine of each of the other figures in 
the engraving. In the snake, fig. 1, the 
face forms no angle with the spine. In the 
dog, fig. 2, the brain pushes the face out of 
line with the spine about 45°. In the elephant, 
fig. 3, the face is at right angles with the 
line of the spine and makes an angle of 90° 
with the spine. In the ape, fig. 4, the face is 
turned beyond a right angle with the spine, 
and lacks only about 38° of being parallel 
with the spine and on a line with the front 
of the body. It has departed from the snake 
quite 142°. The idiot, fig. 5, shows that the 
line of the face is raised to 148°. In the 
bushman, fig. 6, the brain being more en- 
larged, it pushes the face still farther toward 
the perpendicular,and finally running through 
several gradesof human development, figs. 
7, 8,9, 10 to the highest, fig. 11, the face, 
instead of being on the back, as in the snake, 





ings made for use in our public lectures and 
for our students to use in the lecturing field. 

For several years the editor of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has published a list of faces 
and heads under the name of “ Grades of In- 
telligence,” in which the lowest type of 
human intelligence, and grades from that 
upward, are shown in a single drawing, one 
being lapped upon another, indicating the 
regular growth of the forehead. 

In a recent number of the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” in connection with a la- 
bored article by Dr. Dexter, a somewhat 
similar illustration appears under the title 
“Facial Angle.” In his illustration, the fish, 
snake, crocodile, eagle, dog, baboon, and men 
appear. He recognizes only half the change 
which really takes place in the facial angle. 
Instead of keeping the spine of his fish and 
snake on the line of the spine of the dog 
and man, he projects it directly back from 
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the head of his man whose face is raised only 
at right angles with the spine of the snake, 
when it ought to be pushed away from the 
line of the spine, not 90° only, but 180°. 

We are glad to see Dr. Dexter's illustration, 
but he does not complete it, nor work on the 
basis of nature. He should have kept, as we 
do, the spines of all his subjects on the same 
line and the opening of the ear also at the 
same point, and he would then have sent the 
face around where nature sends it, and thus 
have shown the full influence of the develop- 
ment of the brain in changing the facial 
angle, thus constituting the only sound basis 
of value to any estimate of facial angle. 

We commend to our readers a careful study 
of our illustration. It shows that the snake, 
fig. 1, and his face, like that of fishes and of 
reptiles generally, is level with the line of the 
spinal column. We might introduce several 

-other grades of animal development between 
the snake, fig. 1, and the dog, fig. 2, but they 
would make a single picture too much com- 
plicated, and would confuse the observer. 
Between the Bushman, fig. 6 and the highest 
type of the Caucassian, fig. 11, there are 
really very many grades of development, far 
too numerous to be represented. From the 
snake to the top of the scale, the opening of 
the ear is represented in the same place, and 
all the change in the portraits, shapes of head, 
and position of the face, are due to the 
growth or development of brain from that 
common center at the top of the spinal cord, 
called Medulla Oblongata. Thus the scale of 
development is complete from the reptile to 


man. NELSON SIZER. 
a. . 
TOBACCO AND ROBBERY—A NEW 
" MODE. 


Tue DANGERS OF MISCELLANEOUS SMOKING. 
—The Paris Figaro gives the following details 
of an extraordinary robbery of jewelry: 

“ A Parisian commission merchant, M. Cahn, 
had purchased a quantity of jewelry in Paris 
for London houses to the value of £6,000, or 
say $30,000. On the evening of his departure 
for London he dined with a number of his 
clerks, who accompanied him to the station, 
where he got into an empty compartment of 
the train which was to take him to Calais. 
Some minutes later four persons entered the 
carriage, and, although he would have pre- 





ferred to be alone, finding there was no time to 
change, he engaged in conversation with them, 
at the same time keeping his hand on the travel- 
ing bag which contained his valuables. On ar- 
riving at Calais the strangers disappeared. M. 
Cahn proceeded on board the boat to cross the 
channel. He was immediately joined by a 
person whom he recognized as one of his 
fellow-travelers in the railway train, and who, 
after a short discussion on the evils of sea- 
sickness, offered him a cigar, which he de- 
clined. His interlocutor, however, was very 
pressing, and tendered a case of what he called 
real Havanas, which M. Cahn believes now, 

although he did not specially notice at the 
time, was not the same as the stranger himself 

was smoking. In the end M. Cahn took a 

cigar, and lighted and commenced smoking it, 
when he at once became insensible. On re- 

covering he found he was at Dover, and that 
his traveling bag and impromptu acquaintance 

had disappeared. Three railway trains were 

about to start for London. A search was made. 
for both bag and stranger, and the telegraph 

was put into play, but without success.” 

[In some countries it is customary for an en- 
tertainer himself to drink before offering a 
glass to another, to assure the entertained that 
the liquid had not been poisoned. Rogues 
resort to many tricks to secure their ends. 
They hand fellow-passengers sugar candies, 
which may be drugged, and so put a victim in 
their power. As a rule, it is better to decline 
all such favors from total strangers. Would it 
not be better to abstain entirely from tobacco? 
It can do no good ; it may do harm.] 

——7ee—__——_ 

MovunTAtn-MAKING, OR GEOLOGICAL PERI- 
ops.—Prof. J. D. Dana, in speaking of the slow 
process of mountain-making, estimates that the 
interva! between the beginning of the primor- 
dial and the metamorphism in the Green 
Mountains was at least 10,000,000 years; that 
the next epoch of great disturbance was at the 
close of the carboniferous era, in which the 
Alleghanies were folded up, while the Appala- 
chians were at least 35,000,000 years in making. 
The displacements of the Connecticut River 
sandstone, and the accompanying igneous 
ejections, which occurred before the cretaceous 
era, took place some 7,000,000 years after the 
Appalachian revolution. The earth’s contrac- 
tion required an exceedingly long era in order 
to accumulate force sufficient to produce a gen- 
eral yielding and pliation or displacement of 
the beds, and to start a new range of promi- 
nent elevations over the earth’s crust. 

[Ten millions of years! That was some time 
ago. But where will the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL be in 10,000,000 of years from now? 
Who will edit it and read it then ?] 
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THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


Hers we are, dear reader, at the half-way station, on 
the route through the year—January to Juty. A few 
of our passengers—subscribers—alight here, while oth- 
ers, the great majority, are ticketed through from Janu- 
ary to December. We are happy to accommodate such 
as prefer even a six months’ trip. To this end we have 
two volumes a year, one beginning with January and 
the other with July. This is a suitable time to re-sub- 
scribe‘as well as to form clubs. We shall welcome all 
efforts in this direction, for we desire to reach all who 
would be benefited by reading the PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL, 
a 


DOMESTIC INCOMPATIBILITY. 
“Be ye not unequally yoked.” 

T is pitiable to witness the incongruous 

matches which inexperienced youth con- 
tract, and thus make their lives miserable. 
We meet ill-assorted matches, or their results, 
here and there; but especially in the divorce 
courts, the lunatic asylums, prisons, and poor- 
houses. Wreck and ruin completes the ca- 
reer of many who, had they been suitably 
mated, would have made life a success. 
Bright school-girls elope with stablemen ; 
daughters of wealthy merchants fall in love 
with drunken “bold soldier boys,” and our 
suburban gentry are “amazed” when they 
find their darling, Miss Highty Tighty, has 
run away with their gardener. 

Then we find a grand young woman, it 
may be, moved by pity—it could not have 
been by admiration, or by love—consorting 
with an insignificant little fellow, whom she 
finally marries, to her life-long mortification, 
because she could not, or did not, follow 
her good judgment, and say no, when she 
ought. So, too, we find splendid young men 
mated to McFlimsies, to artificials, to phan- 
toms, or to show-cases. There is no woman 
there, and so the blind bats are “ sold.” 

Did the evil end with the mismatch it 





would not be so bad. But relations and ~ 
friends are mortified, and somebody must 
provide for the impulsive, heedless, impru- 
dent creatures. They fetch up, many of 
them, among our paupers, and must, hence- 
forth, be provided for at the public expense. 

“May Cousins Marry?” This question 
is so often asked that we have but one an- 
swer—yes, if past forty years of age; other- 
wise, no. Seeing the evils of such marriages, 
which result so often in producing idiotcy or 
imbecility, blindness, deafness, or some other 
infirmity in children, several of our States 
have made it unlawful for cousins to marry. 
The authorities have done this in self-pro- 
tection, and to save themselves from being 
compelled to support, by charity, those mis- 
erables who would be inflicted upon them 
through such indiscretion. 

While we recognize and respect the feeling 
of personal choice, and even that almost blind 
emotion of “ love at first sight,” we are satis- 
fied that the good judgment of considerate 
parents, based on knowledge and experience, 
would make fewer mistakes in choosing com- 
panions for their sons and daughters, than 
are now made by young people, who “ fall in 
love” in ball-rooms, or at theaters, concerts, 
our railways, steamboats, etc. 

Were it not for prudery, sensitiveness, and 
gossiping meddlers, these subjects might be 
considered, as it were, in “ open court,” and 
the best judgment of the best minds brought 
to bear thereon. For example, why should not 
the clergyman, physician, and even lawyer, 
as well as parents, be consulted on such ques- 
tions? Better yet would be the opinion of 
one well versed in character reading, who 
can judge of compatibility by temperament 
and organization. But those who are ignor- 
ant are generally conceited, and think they 
know best. We may pray and preach, we 
may educate and train all we can, but there 
will be no millennium so long as foolish and 
ill-assorted men and women bring imbecile, 
idiotic, crazy, or criminal children into the 
world, to be supported by the industry of 
the few who were so fortunate as to be born 
of well-mated, temperate, and bealthful par- 
entage. Considerate parents will secure the 
respect of their children, who will abide their 
dettcr judgment, in <2e momentous matri- 
monial question. 
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ONE CLERGYMAN CRITICISES ANOTHER. 


NHE Christian Intelligencer — Reformed 
Dutch—in reviewing Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher's late volume of published sermons, 
“says: The late Brooklyn Council and Mr. 
Beecher’s relations to it will lend new inter- 
est to his future career in Plymouth pulpit. 
How far the practical independency of his 
church and the fiery ordeal to which he has 
been subjected will affect the tone of his 
preaching, remains to be seen. We have 
never heard or read Mr. Beecher's sermons 
without a deep feeling of the untold respon- 
sibility of the man who not only preaches 
always to such great throngs of people, but 
whose utterances are so carried by the press 
as by the winds to millions in the new world 
and in the old. His ideal of the pulpit 
certainly includes ranges of topics and 
methods of inculcation which are not recog- 
nized as legitimate by the evangelical clergy 
generally. [Mr. Beecher has introduced a 
knowledge of the HUMAN MIND into the pul- 
pit, and this is what gives him such power 
over his hearers. He understands what he 
talks about.] We have always been disposed 
to regard Mr. Beecher’s erratic propensities 
with large charity; and yet, while admiring 
his genius, we can not but grieve over the 
manifest injury which he so often inflicts 
upon the truth, the ministry, and the church, 
by his impetuous revolt against them all 
whenever they obstruct his theories and his 
moods. [Then let them take off the fetters 
that bind them. Mr. Beecher can not trot 
in a small sectarian measure. He has out- 
grown his swaddling-clothes. ] 

His recent course of Yale lectures indicate 
more power and breadth of theological dis- 
cussion than he has usually been credited 
with, and his later sermons, some of which 
are in these volumes, attest the same fact. 
But that is not his forte. He is not a theo- 
logian in the highest sense of that word. 
But he knows how to bring all his resources 
to the elucidation of his views of isolated 
theological topics. [Is his critic a theologian 
imthe highest sense of that word ?]} 

His profuse and splendid power of illus- 
tration has lost nothing by the lapse of time. 
Past sixty years of age, he is just as brilliant 
asin his fiery youth; and with his massive 
physique and vigorous health (which decline 





a six month’s vacation offered by his peo- 
ple), he bids fair to retain his oratorical re- 
nown for years to come. If those years shall 
but make him a stronger and more faithful 
and able minister of the New Testament, his 
last days will be his best. [‘‘ More faith- 
ful!” We venture to inquire if Mr. Beecher 
has not faithfully discharged pretty nearly 
every duty which his tremendous responsi- 


bilities impose? Would to God all other 
clergymen in America had as good a record 
as he. But we need not champion Mr. 
Beecher. His works will follow him. There 
are mice, and there are men in this world, 
but comparisons are said to be odious. ] 


——~+9o—____—__ 


TEMPERANCE—SELF-DENIAL. 


There is only one certain and radical cure for 
intemperance, or any other evil, and that is the 
purification and elevation of the moral character 
of society. As the power of the merely animal 
appetites becomes diminished, and the moral tone 
increased, intemperance will decrease. As spirit- 
ual power increases men will get control of their 
appetites, the restraint will come from within, 
and they will need no pledges of total abstinence. 
In the mean time, let the men and the women do 
the best they can to mitigate and restrain the evil, 
and to remove temptation from all.—New Jerusa- 
lem Messenger. 


YE, aye, sir. But it will probably be 

some time before the human race at- 
tains the degree of “purification and ele- 
vation” necessary to self-control and moral 
excellence. There must be considerable 
bathing—inside and out—before the im- 
purities of whiskey, tobacco, and vile drugs 
will be washed out. Are not the low, brutal 
classes, white, black, and red, as prolific as 
ever? Go into the slums of our cities, at 
home and abroad; go among the heathen 
everywhere; nay, go among our drunken 
legislators, and note their habits. Does the 
situation look much like the dawn of the 
millennium ? 

Besides, of all the children who, it is said, 
are born in sin, there are vast multitudes 
who remain through their miserable lives in 
childhood, so far as character is concerned, 
and, like children, must be kept in restraint 
and out of temptations, This temperance 
movement is not for the like of the editor of 
the New Jerusalem Messenger, or others who 
don’t drink; it is for the benefit of those 
who do drink, and who are so weak that a 
pledge of total abstinence is their only safety. 
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He, however, can fulfill the spirit of such 
true Temperance as the following: 

“Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 
—1 Cor. viii. 18. 

“That no man put a stumbling-block, or 
an occasion to fall in his brother’s way. It is 
good neither to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is made 
weak.”—Rom. xiv. 21. 

—___+0+—_. 
THE RIGHT WAY THE BEST. 





N England it is considered necessary for 
those who wish to practice any trade, 
business, art, or profession, to serve a thor- 
ough apprenticeship in order to be qualified 
to go out into the world and offer their serv- 
ices or their skill in such a manner as to com- 
mand respect and earn success, And this is 
right. No man of sense is willing to trust 
the shoeing of a horse or the construction 
of a harness or wagon to one who knows so 
little of his business that he might lame a 
valuable horse, or so construct a harness or 
wagon as to endanger the necks of the people 
who might use them. One serves as scullion 
* before he assumes the station of cook, and 
the cabin-boy watches and assists the men, 
first learning by observation the facts of sea- 
manship before his hands become sufficiently 
skilled to splice a rope, furl a sail, or stand 
at the wheel. 

One has to give long service as “ clark ” 
before he can offer his services as a salesman. 
In engineering, in architecture, in law,. in 
medicine, or in theology, the same patient 
study, drill, and training are deemed neces- 
sary and rigidly required. The result is, 
those who have no adaptation to the pursuit 
which they propose to adopt are likely to 
find it out themselves, or be detected by their 
instructors, before mistakes damaging to the 
practitioner and fatal, it may be, to the pa- 
trons shall occur, and those who have talent 
will learn to excel. 

In this new country of ours people jump 
into business without adequate preparation, 
and the result is crude service, frequent fail- 
ures, and that half-way success which main 
strength, assurance, and egotism sometimes 
are able to win. 





Grindstone work is not easy. It seems 
a waste of time, especially to the boy 
who turns it; but a sharp axe, with aver- 
age strength, easily achieves success, while 
brawny arms and a dull axe vainly strive to 
bruise their way to rude achievement, which 
insults employers and gives parsimonious 
support to the worker. ‘ 

That which is true of mechanism, medi- 
cine, or the ministry, is quite as true of 
Phrenology. The more thorough one’s ac- 
quaintance is with the literature of the sub- 
ject, the more he knows about the philoso- 
phy of mind and of the science which un- 
folds its laws, the better will he be fitted to 
explain them to others and apply their prin- 
ciples practically to the living subject. We 
have known men who never read three hun- 
dred pages on the subject, and confessed to 


us that they did not know even the location 


or definition of all the organs, to announce 
themselves as “ Prof.,” and offer to lecture 
upon and apply the science to patrons, prom- 
ising as much as a man of ten years’ expe- 
rience could achieve. Of course only “ the 
groundlings” would be pleased, but not in- 
structed, and the sensible and well-informed 
would justly turn with disgust and contempt 
from such pretentious professors, while the 
noble subject itself was “wounded in the 
house of its friends.” 

A man of real merit and attainment in this 
field, or in any other, is not boisterous in 
professions. If he has fair talent and under- 
stands his subject he will win respect and 
confidence, as well as the other rewards of 
well-directed effort. Many people incline to 
suspect those who are profuse in promises 
and self-praise, and if such a person proves 
to be an ignoramus and a quack, he throws 
disgrace upon the subject and suspicion on 
all who may follow the path which he has 
defiled. We have known a worthy man to 
work two weeks in a town to erase the abuses 
which some worthless quack had left on the 
public judgment in respect to the science and 
its worthy advocates. 

Men of good intentions, sound morals, and 
sound sense, with a fair education—the more 
the better—if well-informed by careful read- 
ing and considerable practice, can secure em- 
ployment in the field of Phrenology, and win 
respect and success, while imparting to their 
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patrons information in regard to themselves, 
their children or wards, more valuable than 
anything else of equal cost or expense. 

_ In this subject as in others, instruction 
thorough in theory and minute and critical 
in practice, is quite important. One may be- 
come an adept in medicine and surgery 
through study of books and by practice, but 
in a tenth of the time he could acquire in a 
medical college a proper passport tu success, 
One who knows all about it can tell one in 
an hour more than by study he can learn in a 
week, Besides, there is a consolation ‘in 
knowing one has been at the fountain-head 
for his information, and he is able to accept 
it without hesitation or doubt, as he can not 
his own unverified conclusions, 

That which is true of medical students is 
equally true of those who would make Phre- 
nology their vocation. 

We are frequently written to asking what 
book or books will qualify one to become 
a successful lecturer and practical phrenolo- 
gist. Another writes to ask us how long it 
-will take and what our charge will be to give 
‘private instruction to a student. We desire 
to say to all who wish to learn Phrenology 
‘thoroughly, that we can not take single pu- 
pils. Once a year we instruct a class, and 
devote weeks of our time to that work. 
The next class will open Nov. 4th. Those 
who would learn relative to the course of in- 
struction, terms, etc., will receive circulars, 
on application, by mail. 

—____+0+—___ 

THE LATE JOHN HECKER. 
HECKER, widely known as a phi- 
lanthropist and Christian gentleman, 
was born in the 7th Ward of the city of New 
York, on the 25th of July, 1812, and resided 
there until a few years previous to his death. 
In 1835 he established a large bakery in Rut- 
gers Street, and speedily secured, by his in- 
dustry and integrity, extensive patronage. 
In connection with his brother, Mr. George 
V. Hecker, he erected in 1842 the well-known 
Croton Mills, prosecuting the milling busi- 
ness under the name of Hecker & Brother. 
Such was the popularity of Mr. Hecker in 
his district that in 1850 he was nominated 
for Congress by the Free Soil party, but, the 
party being largely in the minority, he was 
unsuccessful. In 1854 he was chosen by a 





large majority to represent the 7th Ward in 
the Board of Aldermen. Prior to this, in 
1850, he published a periodical known as the 
Unit, in which he delineated the characters 
of Senators Benton, Seward, Cass, and other 
prominent ststesmen. Two years subse, 
quently he founded:and opened an Episcopal 
mission and chapel at 256 Madison Street. 
This was afterward removed to 58 Rutgers 
Street, where it has been maintained by the 
deceased until the present time. In this 
chapel he introduced High Church ritualism 
and also the choral service, this being its first 
presentation in the Episcopal Church in this 
country. In 1857 Mr. Hecker assumed the 
editorial control of the Churchman, a paper 
published under the auspices of the Episco- 
pal Church, and continued its publication 
until the first year of the late civil war. 
Under his management it attained a high de- 
gree of popularity and influence. 

In the summer of 1864 he signed an ap- 
plication for an injunction to restrain the 
payment of certain pay-rolls alleged to be 
fraudulently presented against the city. In 
consequence of this act he was attacked by 
a mob in the City Hall Park, and his life se- 
riously endangered. Asan evidence of their 
appreciation of his fearlessness and patriot- 
ism, the Citizens’ Association, at that time a 
most influential political organization, unani- 
mously nominated him, in the ensuing fall, 
as their candidate for the mayoralty. Dur- 
ing this year he was appointed an Inspector 
of Public Schools, in which position, not- 
withstanding political changes, he was re- 
tained until his death. 

The question of popular education had for 
a series of years largely engrossed the atten- 
tion of Mr. Hecker, which finally culminated 
in the publication of his views in a volume en- 
titled, “ The Scientific Basis of Education.”* 

This work has received the unqualified in- 
dorsement of a large number of the most 
prominent educators of this and other States. 
In July, 1873, the degree of “ Philosophie 
Baccalaureus” was conferred upon him by; 
the Zetetic Society for his distinguished 
honorable service and merit in the cause and 
development of zetetic philosophy, and for 
his researches and attainments therein. 

Perhaps Mr. Hecker was best known to the 





* Price, $3. May be had at this office. 
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public in his business relations, and the firm 
of which he was a member ranked among 
the most extensive manufacturers of flour in 
the Union. During the past few years the 
health of Mr. Hecker sensibly declined, in 
consequence of which he was compelled to 
relinquish active participation in his business. 
He left a mother, a wife, a son, and two 
daughters. His brother, Mr. George V. 
Hecker, survives him, as also another broth- 
er, the popular and eminent Paulist Father, 
Isaac T. Hecker, now traveling in Europe. 

At another time we propose to give a more 
appreciative review of Mr. Hecker’s life and 
character in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
in which his name, or his initial, “ H.,” has 
often appeared. 

i. 
FIZZ, WHIZZ, BANG! 

URRAH for tHe Fourtn or Jury! 

Look here, Mr. John Chinaman, we 
can celebrate our national birthday without 
the aid of your miserable fizzling fire-crack- 
ers. Little boys burn their fingers with 
them, little girls burn their dresses with 
them, and houses and cities have been de- 
stroyed by these silly, heathenish, fizzling 
things. Remember Portland, which was 
burned at a loss of $10,000,000, and all be- 
cause of a fire-cracker, on the Fourth of July, 
1866. They frighten horses, too, which run 
away sometimes with women and children, 
dashing all to pieces. Why not stop the 
nonsense? We say, No more fire-crackers! 
The way to celebrate the day is to rise betimes 
in the morning, and thank God that you are 
in the enjoyment of so many of His blessings. 
Then take a morning hand-bath, put on a 
clean shirt, eat a light breakfast, and then, 
with all the family, sing “ Hail Columbia” 
and “ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” Then attend to such duties as neces- 
sity requires, after which repair to the church 
or public hall, and listen to the oration, the 
music, temperance addresses, and to such 
other patriotic entertainments as may be pre- 
pared for you. 

Then meditate on your duties as a citizen 
of this great Republic. Consider whether 
you have done, or are now doing, your whole 
duty. Whom did you nominate for office ? 
For whom did you vote? Is the man whom 
you elected to a responsible office honest ? 





Is he clean? What are his habits? What 
are his antecedents? Has he a good record 
from boyhood up? Or, does he drink? 
Does he stink of beer or of tobacco? Was 
he your candidate? Then you need not cry 
out against corruption. We shall continue 
to have thieves in office so long as we elect 
drunkards, tobacco sots, pot-house politi- 
cians, and blacklegs to office. Slavery de- 
moralized many, the late war demoralized 
more, and we now suffer for these sins. But 
sincere penitence will bring pardon. Then 
right future conduct secures every reasonable 
blessing. God bless our country ! 
tee 


Tse Mitt Rrver Catamrry.—Our readers 
are well informed of the details of the terrible 
deluge occasioned by the breaking away of an 
imperfectly constructed dam ; how three vil- 
lages in a valley of Massachusetts, but a short 
time ago teeming with beauty and industrial 
enterprise, were, in the space of a few hours, 
swept almost entirely out of existence, and 
upward of 150 men, women, and children 
drowned with scarcely a moment’s warning of 
their danger. 

Again are we impressed by the fact that 
there are men whose love of gain renders them 
careless of the ‘lives and property of others. 
But are the owners of the Hayden reservoir 
irresponsible for the destruction their crazy 
dam has wrought? And what award in “dam- 
ages” can compensate for the many valuable 
lives and happy homes their willful neglect 
has been instrumental in crushing out of ex- 
istence? The inquest at this writing is still in 
progress, and thus far the evidence elicited is 
very damaging to those concerned in the con- 
struction and ownership of the reservoir. 

VeRpDANCY VICTIMIZED.—An affidavit was 
made by a man giving his name as H. W. 
Jones, of St. Louis, Mo., before Judge Bixby, 
at the Tombs Police Court yesterday, to the 
effect that on Saturday the deponent was ac- 
costed on Broadway, near Houston Street, by 
a man who claimed to be an acquaintance, 
and who told him that he had just drawn a 
lottery prize. The two became quite familiar, 
and Jones was induced to go into a gambling 


house, No. 417 Broome Street, and engage in 
the play of banco, where he soon lost four gold 
sovereigns and a valuable gold watch. He in- 
formed Officer McDougal of his misfortune, 
who proceeded to the place designated, recov- 
ered his watch and money, and arrested one 
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Richard Marsh, suspected of having defrauded 
Mr. Jones. But on the arraignment of Marsh 
Jones swore he was so excited during the 
whole transaction of the day before, that he 
was unable to identify the man who accosted 
him on Broadway, and afterward played banco 
with him at No. 417 Broome Street, and there- 
fore had no complaint to make against the 
prisoner, who was discharged.—City Paper. 
[Here is a single case brought before our 
courts, while the probabilities are that there 
were a hundred other cases not reported. 
Question: Why don’t our city authorities 
break up and put a stop to this sort of bold 
robbery? It is their duty to do so, and we, as 
citizens, demand action in the matter. Itisa 
shame and a disgrace to permit these gamblers 
and thieves to prey on strangers, and thus 
bring our city into further dishonor. Clear 
out the gambling, and there would be less bur- 
glaries, till robbing, and petty thieving.] 





How To Swrm.—Among the useful athletic 
exercises, for both sexes, is that of swmmmrna. 
In France, soldiers, in companies, are trained 
to perform certain evolutions and exploits 
with arms, in deep water! Men who are 
thoroughly trained in this can perform mar- 
velous feats, even in mid-ocean. One good 
swimmer has been the means of rescuing 
many lives from watery graves, transferring 
passengers from a burning ship to a float ora 
raft, and thence to a place of safety. One 
falls overboard, who can not swim, and is 
drowned, while, if he had learned the simple 
art, his life would have been saved. Boys 
and girls from eight to ten years old, may 
learn to swimin an hour. Facilities should 
be afforded for this, and every human being 
should learn to swim. See the book. 
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PROF. DAVID SWING. 


F the agitation of thought be the begin- 
ning of wisdom, we may hope for some- 
thing wise, or otherwise, in the theological 
controversies now going on in many of the 
churches. How fortunate for the white cravats 
that men are no longer burned at the stake on 
account of honest differences of opinion! In- 
asmuch as no two men look exactly alike, it is 
not surprising that no two men think exactly 
alike. Nor is it mere education that makes 
these differences ; it is organization. We dif- 
fer in temperament and in the color of our 
glasses—faculties—through which we look at 
subjects. Readers will be interested in the 
accompanying sketch of Prof. Swing, whose 
portrait we give herewith. We regret we have 
not that of Prof. Patton, editor of The Interior, 
who instigated the late trial in Chicago, and 
whose charges were declared not sustained. It 
would be interesting to put the two heads to- 
gether and compare them. Better still, to have 
a careful phrenological analysis of the two men, 
with a corresponding analysis of their opinions, 
doctrines, and beliefs. 

By the politeness of Messrs. W. B. Keen, 
Cook & Co., publishers of Prof. Swing’s “ Ser- 
mons,” we are enabled to present herewith the 
likeness of Prof. Swing. 

That is evidently an original character. The 
features are conspicuous. The head is long and 
high; the brain is large, the temperament in- 
dicating great flexibility rather than rigidity. 
He is large in Benevolence, and, consequently, 





liberal, sympathetic, and charitable. His pray- 
ers include mankind rather than God bless 
** Me and my wife, 
My son Jo and hie wife ; 
We four and no more, for God’s sake.” 

He has a fine intellect and can reason cor- 
rectly, and does his own thinking. He is not 
puffed up with over large Self-Esteem; nor 
is his love of praise so great that he would for- 
feit independence to secure the smiles of Mrs. 
Grundy. In head, temperament, and charac- 
ter he is something of the Beecher type and 
make-up. He has an easy, open, kindly ex- 
pression, which seems to say “Come! Come 
into the joys of the Lord,” rather than that se- 
vere, cold, and forbidding Jook which says, 
“Gol Go to the—bad place, or do as J say.” 
There are such men in the pulpit, and out of 
it, we regret tosay. Prof. Swing, like H. W. B., 
has more active Benevolence than blind Ven- 
eration. Below is an estimate of the two Chi- 
cago theological professors who have recently 
had a controversy something like that which 
took place in Brooklyn last spring: 

Prof. Swing’s age is 41. He is a native of 
Ohio. Near its great metropolis he was born, 
and on a farm in the great Ohio valley, and by 
the banks of the quietly moving river, he spent 
his childbood. His education was received at 
Oxford, in the same State, with which institu- 
tion, in time, he was himself connected, and 
from which he was called to the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church about eight years ago. 
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He has had a fine opportunity of becoming 
quite familiar with the broad prairies of Illinois. 
In his church werk he has been faithful, and 
when it was proposed to unite his society and 
“the North Presbyterian Church, just before the 
‘great fire, he was chosen the pastor of the con- 
solidated congregation. The public are famil- 
iar with his subsequent history. 
The trial took official form at the meeting of 
the Chicago Presbytery in the chapel of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, April 18th, at 





which time Prof. Patton laid before that body 
his two charges and twenty-nine specifications. 
These, however, were put into the hands of a 
committee for revision, of which Rev. Dr. R. 
W. Patterson was chairman, the report of 
which and adoption as revised, was made at 
an adjourned meeting, a few days afterward, 
at the Second Presbyterian Church. At the 
same time the charges and specifications were 
placed in the hands of the accused, and the 
witnesses were summoned. 








PROF. SWING AND PROF. PATTON.—PEN PIC- 
TURES BY THE REV. C. I. THOMPSON, 
Aj FELLOW-PRESBYTER. 

Who are these men? Both bear the title of 
Professor.. Both are good preachers, and good 
fellows, and somewhere in that neighborhood 
the resemblance ends, for these two men are 
singularly unlike. A word about their person- 
nel, physical and mental. If you happen into 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church at half-past 
ten of a Sunday morning, you will see on the 


pulpit platform a very quiet, unassuming man, 
of medium height, weight, and age, with 
smooth face, brown hair combed back, friendly 
eyes, well-molded forehead, good-sized mouth, 
and heavy jaws—that is Prof. Swing. When 
he begins the service you perceive he is not a 
graceful man, His voice has a singular drawl, 
yet not wholly unpleasant. Its tones are per- 
suasive, and suggest a gentle spirit. He does 
not stand erect, but half leans upon the. desk, 


| and reads the Bible, or engages in prayer in 
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subdued and measured tones. You will not 
listen long till you conclude there is not much 
self-consciousness there. As the sermon pro- 
ceeds you become interested. Uncouth man- 
ner,awkward gestures, and poetic thought have 
a fitness about them that makes an attractive 
tout ensemble. You become aware, as you are 
quietly borne on from sentente to sentence, of 
a mind that sees things in large and general re- 
lations. There is a certain indefiniteness of 
statement that suggests a long perspective of 
thought. There is noclank of surveyor’s chain, 
but only the sliding in and out of the object- 
‘glass that adjusts your vision now to one focus, 
now to another, but always to a beautiful pic- 
ture. When he closes you perceive he has led 
you through a very pleasant land, shown you 
some stimulating truths, and perhaps grounded 
you in certain broad principles which underlie 
the separate forms of church life or doctrine. 
He has not analyzed much, but he has created 
a good deal, and leaves you to make your own 
arrangement and application. As you leave 
the sanctuary you will probably have some 
such impressions as these: That man has not 
striven after any effect, but his thoughts run 
in his own mold, and have been before me in a 
form unhackneyed. He has not clearly assert- 
ed any new proposition, but he has been climb- 
ing to a broad view that holds within its pic- 
ture-lines many propositions. He has not 
specially defined truth, but he has suggested 
certain views which may lead me to a defini- 
tion. In a word, he has not exactly preached 
to me, but he and I have had a ramble in fields 
that hold within them the possibilities of a 
good harvest. And, especially, I think the vi- 
tal force of that sermon was in a tender, earn- 
est sentiment, a kind of implied friendship be- 





tween us, and an implied aspiration in his 
heart and mind toward a higher life. And if 
you should thus judge, you would not greatly 
misjudge the preacher. 

Step over now into a neighboring church. A 
tall, slender, straight young man looks directly. 
at you through a pair of spectacles, and an-* 
nounces his text in clear, positive tones that at 
once suggest deep conviction, and that man is 
Prof. Patton. He is so very thin he looks un- 
comfortably frail, but he comes down on his 
text with a solid emphasis that indicates no 
disposition to spare the flesh. He has no notes. 
There is no introduction to his sermon. He 
plunges straight into the argument in phrases 
far enough from stilted, and in clear-cut prop- 
ositions which are far enough from dullness, 
His tone is conversational. His manner and 
matter are exceedingly frank and manly. His 
process of thought logical and unhalting. 
The sermon is doctrinal, but not bony. It has 
life-color, and is rounded off with apt and 
fresh illustrations. From first to last he goes 
fluently on. The thoughts succeed each other 
in such bright movement no attention can flag, 
and when he suddenly closes you realize that 
you have got quite a body of divinity to med- 
itateupon. As you walk out of the house very 
likely you will say, Well, this man, in sincerity, 
frankness, manhood, the same as the other, is 
his intellectual antipode. If the other was a 
picture, this is surveyor’s chain flashing in 
every solid link. His convictions are deeply 
cut, and earnestly put. He will stake his life 
on the truth he sees and speaks. It is lively, 
rattling logic, brought down to date—Calvin- 
istic Young America. And if you should thus 
judge you would not greatly misjudge the 
preacher. 


—_——_+96—__— 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Education Pays on the Farm.—A 
graduate of Harvard College, possessed of 
means, and, what is better, of brains, has gone 
into the dairy business. He has ninety head 
of Jersey stock, and milks twenty cows regu- 
larly. He has a model milk house, furnished 
with ice and labor-saving machinery for mak- 
ing butter, and, by keeping the conditions al- 
ways the same, makes the same quality and 
amount of butter the year round. He obtained 
ninety cents a pound for his butter in Boston. 
Here is proof that a farmer may be educated 
and a gentleman, and yet be successful when 





he goes to work himself, and applies his in- 
tellect to business, just as may be a lawyer, a 
doctor, a preacher, or any other man. 
Cut-Worms.—In an answer to the in- 
quiry—“ What will prevent cut-worms from de- 
stroying onions ?”—a correspondent writes the 
Country Gentleman as follows: “I will state 
from forty years’ experience, that late plowing 
in the fall or winter (if there is hard freezing 
after plowing) will certainly destroy them. I 
have four acres where onions have been raised 
for sixty years, with the exception of two; and 
one of those years the four acres were sown and 
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weeded out the second time, all standing well. 
The cut-worms commenced their work, and 
notwithstanding bushels of them were killed, 
they cut off about every onion, and the 4th ‘of 
uly the land was plowed up. This led to ex- 
periments, and the land was plowed three or 
four times that fall and winter; but once plow- 
ing has proved sufficient, as for thirty years 
since following that practice there have not 
been any cut-worms on the land. I think the 
onion maggot can be disposed of in the same 
way, as I have seen but very few onions de- 
stroyed by them. These depredators make the 
arrangement for their succession in such a 
manner that any cold or storm of winter will not 
affect them; but by stirring them up and ma- 
terially changing their position, the skill of 
instinct is lost, and they are destroyed. 


How Much Seed ?—Of course every 
farmer is supposed to know how much seed- 
wheat is required to the acre to produce the 
best yield; but does every farmer really know 
this? Has he repeatedly made test experi- 
ments on the same land, fitted and sown at the 
same time, and harvested and measured the 
product, or is his opinion mere guess-work ? 
The wheat fields of England produce as a 
whole average more wheat to the acre than 
any other country. 

Wheat has been grown on their lands for 
centuries with no diminution of product, but 
rather an increase. Of course this has grown 
out of judicious rotation, the free use of ma- 
nures, and scientific culture. But does not this 
kind of culture include as well the quantity of 
seed sown to the acre, as its managements in 
other respects? In taking up an English ex- 
change, the Farmer, we find that the first 
wheat seedings in the fall, only a bushel of 
seed was given to the acre; that a month later 
two bushels were used, while the last sowings 
as many as four bushels to the acre were not 
uncommon. 

We doubt very much whether our farmers 
make any such differences in the quantities of 
seed, as depending upon early or late sowing. 
Many sow more wheat on late sown ground, 
but do we ever make so great a difference as 
fdo the English in this regard? And if not, 
“are we or they in the wrong in withholding, 
or needlessly sowing more seed, than will pro- 
duce the best returns ? 


A Simple Timber Preservative. — 
To render posts or timber, placed in the ground, 
practically impervious to moisture, and for a 
long time prevent decay, the following simple 





recipe has been tried and found to answer the 
purpose excellently. For fence and gate posts, 
it is particularly recommended: Take linseed 
oil, boil it, and mix it with charcoal dust until 
the mixture has the consistence of an ordinary 
paint. Give to the posts a single coat of the 
mixture or paint before planting them, and no 
farmer, says one who has used it, living to the 
age of the patriarchs of old will live long 
enough to see the same posts rotten. The posts 
or timber should be, of course, well seasoned 
and dry when the paint is applied. They 
should be set smaller end down, to prevent 
water from working into the posts. 


One of the most satisfactory, useful, 
and best of all our “‘ public documents,” is the 
MontTHLY REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, compiled by that honest vet- 
eran, Mr. J. R. Dodge, statistician. There is 
no single agricultural journal in our country 
which gives anything like the exact and relia- 
ble information contained in these excellent 
Reports. Copies should be placed in the 
hands of the entire newspaper press, and by it 
well copied for the information of our people. 


Value of Walnut Timber. — As an 
illustration of the increasing value of walnut 
lumber, the Indianapolis Journal notes that the 
standing walnut trees on a half section of land 
on Eel River, in Miami County, Indiana, were 
recently sold to a lumber dealer for $17,000, 
There is a large amount of other timber on the 
tract which is not included, only the walnut 
timber being sold. Walnut lumber is coming 
more and more into use throughout this country 
and Europe, and at present a very large bus- 
iness is done in preparing and shipping it from 
Indiana. 

Take Care of the Harness.—Oil and 
repair it. Unbuckle all the parts and wash 
clean with soft water, soap and a brush. A 
little turpentine or benzine will take off any 
gummy substance which the soap fails to re- 
move. Then warm the leather, and, as soon 
as dry on the surface, apply the oil with a 
paint brush or a swab. Neatsfoot oil is the 
best. Hang up the harness in a warm place 
to dry, but do not let it burn. 


Before you go into a lawsuit, care- 
fully calculate your cost if you should gain it, 
and see if you had not better put your money 
into a sheep, a new carriage for your family, a 
cow for son or daughter, or a thousand other 
things that might give you much more profit 
and happiness. The malicious delight you feel 
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in gloating over a neighbor’s discomfiture is 
not happiness, but only its miserable counter- 
feit. It isa disposition near akin to that which 
lost spirits feel. Root this out of your heart, 
if you would not forever be miserable. 


6+ 
+> 





Important Events waicnu OccurRED 
1s JuLy.—July 1. Charles Goodyear, inventor in 
India rubber, died, 1860; Bishop Hall born, 1574; 
Battle of the Boyne, 1690—2. Hahnemann died, 
1842; Rousseau died, 1778—4. Independence de- 
clared, 1776; Thomas Jefferson died, 1825; John 
Adams died, 1825—5. Battle of Chippewa, 1814— 
6. Chief Justice Marshall died, 1835; Daguerre 
died, 1851—8. Edmund Burke died, 1797; Peter 
the Hermit died, 1108-9. Dr. Chas. Caldwell, 





Phrenologist, died, 1853; Gen, Taylor died, 1850 
—10. John Calvin born, 1509—11. Battle of Rich 
Mountain, 1862—12. Julius Cesar born, 100 B. C. 
—143. Rufus Choate died, 1859—14. French Revo- 
lution began, 1789—15. Stony Point taken, 1778— 
16. Close of New York Riots, 1863; Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli died, 1850—17. Isaac Watts, poet, 
born, 1674—20. Petrarch born, 1304—21. Robert 
Burns died, 1796—22, John C. Roebling died, 1869; 
Hayti independent, 1801—23. Battle of Manassas 
Gap, 1863; Winchester taken, 1864; Bagdad 
sacked, 1401—Curran born, 1750; Jane Austin 
died, 1817—25. Gen. Henry Knox born, 1750—26. 
Coleridge died, 1834—27. Thomas Campbell burn, 
1777—28. Atiantic Cable laid, 1866—29. Dr. Thomas 
Dick died, 1857—30. William Penn died, 1718; Al- 
mira Elizabeth Guernsey born, 1843—31. Ignatius 
Loyola died, 1556. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. . 








Suoutp we Marry?—Is man mor- 
ally bound to get married, or not? 

Ans. Some take the ground that those who mar- 
ry fulfill their natural destiny, while those who do 
not marry live in an abnormal condition. St. Paul 
appears to dissuade marriage, but we think that a 
careful consideration of the context, in which oc- 
curs his often-quoted statement, ‘‘I would that 
all men were even as I myself,” shows that it was 
more the expression of personal opinion than an 
injunction proceeding of higher authority than 
himself. St. Paul rightly appreciates the rela- 
tionships of society, and the influence of organi- 
zation. His admonitions in those celebrated 6th 
and 7th chapters of First Corinthians indicate a 
wide knowledge of human nature. The same 
Apostle, in other places, speaks most approvingly 
of marriage. In his First Epistle to Timothy he 
speaks warningly of the rise of notions in “ the 





latter times,’ when among things improper and 
sinful there shall be prevalent views unfavorable 
to marriage. We hold that every man normally 
constituted, of suitable aze, and capable of sus- 
taining a wife and family, should marry—not care- 
lessly, not through caprice, but when intelligently 
appreciative of all the circumstances and condi- 
tions relating to married life. 


ApopLexy.—Why is it that so many 
of our old men die of apoplexy, or disease of the 
heart? Itis becoming very common among our 
great men. 


Ans, The reason is that coffee, spices, and to- 
bacco have come into excessive use, and these 
three articles have a direct tendency to disturb 
the action of the heart. When the heart acts ir- 
regularly, it may throw too much blood upon the 
brain, causing apoplexy; or, it may stop, and the 
patient dies of asphyxia. In popular thought 
either mode of death is by apoplexy, though really 
only the former can be properly so called. Few 
people can use coffee or tobacco without inducing 
the liability to sudden death by irregular action of 
the heart. a 

DEPRESSION IN THE ForEHEAD.— 
What is the meaning of the depression which I 
have in the center of my forehead, and how can it 
be filled up? 


Ans. The depression may arise from largeness 
below and above the point you speak of, and not 
from any special smallness of the organ of Event- 
uality, where the depression appears. We some- 


.times find sma'l valleys on high ground, caused 


by a rim of hills, which make the center seem de- 
pressed or low. If you will send a postage stamp 
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and ask for the “‘ Mirror of the Mind,” you wili 
learn something from it about the different shapes 
of heads which may interest and instruct you. It 
will also show you how to have likenesses taken 
for phrenological examination, which will tell you 
the meaning of all the eminences and depressions 
on your head, and how to improve defects, dimin- 
ish and weaken excesses, and choose a pursuit in 
consonance with your talents and character. 

“ Moon-Srruck.”—Is there such a 
thing as being “moon-struck?” I héard an old 
sailor say that seamen never dare sleep on deck 
when the moon is shining brightly; that if they 
do, their heads will be twisted or turned in the 
direction the moon appears to go. I know a man 
who slept one night on the prairie, when the moon 
shone brightly, and the next morning he arose 
with a peculiar pain through the chest, from 
which he has never since been free. He says he 
was ‘“‘moon-struck.” How is it? C. Cc. P. 


Ans. The moon was, in ancient times, an object 
of worship, and most prevalent notions concern- 
ing its influence were derived from old-time su- 
perstition. In England, as late as the seventeenth 
century, the common people regulated many 
household and agricultural duties by the “‘ age” 
of the moon. 

Some fishermen have fancies, or superstitions, 
as to the effects of the moon on fish when ex- 
posed to moonlight. Many farmers are said to 
plant potatoes—to secure more tubers than vines— 
in certain states or conditions of the moon. They 
also kill hogs, with reference to the pork swell- 
ing or shrinking when cooking; if killed when 
the moon is fulling, the pork will swell when 
boiling ; but, if killed in a waning moon, the pork 
will shrink when cooking, and so forth. 

As to the man who slept “ out on the prairie,” 
and took ‘‘a peculiar pain in the chest,’ we can 
only infer that he already had some bodily infir- 
mity, perhaps rheumatism, which became more 
evident from this new exposure. 

That the moon has marked effects on the life 
of plant, animal, and man, there can be no doubt; 
but whether one may be “ moon-struck”’ in the 
sense that one may be “sun-struck’’ is to be 
doubted. — 


“ Watxine Dictionary.”—To whom 
was the appellation ‘“‘Walking Dictionary ” ap- 
plied ? 

Ans. This question we can not answer with cer- 
tainty, but think it was Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Can any reader give us positive information ? 


Leap-Year Day.—If a child is born 
Feb. 29th in leap year, what will be his birthday 
the following year? 

Ans. His anniversary would occur on the last 
day of February every year. To be nice about it, 
if he were born at 12 p.m. Feb. 29, he would be a 
year old at 6 a.m. March Ist; two years old at 12 
m. March Ist; three years old at 6 p.m. March Ist, 
and four years old Feb. 29th at 12 p.m, since the 
year contains 365 days and six hours. 





How Mucu Stxeer.—I am eighteen 
years, of age and retire at 9 p.m., sleeping soundly 
until 6 a.m., and then rise reluctantly. ft I retire 
at 8 p.m. I do not wake any earlier, nor do I wake 
later if I retire later. Should I sleep as long as I 
do, viz., nine hours, or should I limit the time, to 
say eight hours ? 


Young people and children need more sleep than 
persons between thirty and forty-tive years of age. ‘ 
You may overwork and thus exhaust yourself; 
you may eat wrongly, too much sugar, butter, pas- 
try, or pork. Eat a light, simple supper, and ven- 
tilate your sleeping room, and if you want ten 
hours of sound sleep for the next seven years, take 
it. As sleep is the only means of rest which the 
brain has, there is no greater unwisdom than that 
which leads to the habit of sleeping too little. 
Generally eight hours for work, eight for rest, 
study, and recreation, and eight to sleep is a good 
rule. —_ 

Size or Brary.—I have a son two 
years old, delicate physically, whose head meas- 
ures 19 inches. Is his brain too large for his age 


and physique? What should be the size of the 
head of a healthy child two years of age? v. D. 


Ans. We often find children two years old with 
heads 19 inches in circumference. It is rather too 
large for one of ordinary bodily development and 
health, and decidedly so for one who is delicate, 
Give the child unbolted wheat bread, oatmeal or 
mush, with milk. This diet will make his bones 
and muscles grow, and increase his vitality, so as to 


sustain his large head. If such a child be fed on 
fine flour bread, and butter, cake, pies, rice, pork, 
sugar, and tea, he will become more feeble—the 
head will ‘“‘eat up the body.” Give him also sun- 
shine and an abundance of sleep. 


Smartt Secr-Esteem.—Though a wife 
and a mother, I can not overcome a disposition to 
doubt my own abilities, and constantly look up te 
others. How can I overcome it? 

Ans, Cultivate Self-Esteem. Try to realize that 
you have just as good a right to live in this world 
as the best one in it—providing you behave as 
well. Hold yourself accountable to your Maker, 
rather than to men and women. 


Tuat Srar.—What does that star in- 
dicate just above Alimentiveness, below Construc- 
tion, forward of Acquisitiveness, and back of 
Tune in the symbolical head ? 

Ans. It has been thought to, have reference to 
appetite for air. Some regard it as the tool-using 
part of Constructiveness. It is open for inquiry. 


History oF Eneianp.—A small and 
good work is White’s; price, $2.50. Froude’s 
History is elaborate and comprehensive, and of 
great value, extending to the death of Elizabeth ; in 
12 volumes, from $21 to $50, according to binding. 
Lossing’s History, a popular work, $2.50. 


Srupy Hovrs.—Is it best for a student 
to study before or after midnight? 

Ans. As long before as opportunity, health, 
and comfort will permit; no one should sit up 
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late at night poring over books or papers. The 
habit is bad for the eyes, the brain, and the 
health generally. : 


“ Waar are My Tatents? ”—A lady 
correspondent, writing from Alabama, states that 
she has, for the past twenty years, been trying to 
find out what, if anything, she may be good for; 
or how she may turn whatever talent she has to 
some account. She seeks the aid of Phrenology, 
believing it may disclose to her what she is, what 
she can do best, and thus relieve her mind of this 
painful doubt and uncertainty. But there is no 
phrenologist near, and she asks, What am I to do ? 

Ans. By the use of “The Student’s Set”’ she 
may learn the location of all the different organs 
of the Brain, their size and function, and thus be 
able to “‘ read her own character.” The next best 
thing is to send stamp for ‘“‘The Mirror of the 
Mind,”’ which explains how character may be de- 
lineated from photographs. 


A Svuecestion.—Dear Eprror: In 
the present state of the public mind I believe it 
would add greatly to your interesting JouRNAL to 
make a separate and distinet department for the 
discussion of phenomena, and to invite from every 
part of the country communications on the sub- 
ject—questions, and answers from yourself. 


Ans. We suppose our friend alludes to mental 
* phenomena,” and we see no objection to his pro- 
posal, providing such discussion did not run into 
fathomless depths, or into illimitable space. It 
should be remembered that the human mind is 
finite, and may not comprehend all things. When 
we discuss science—which is tangible—we may 
hope to bring all minds to one conclusion; but when 
we pass the lines of the known, and come into the 
realm of the unknown, we find, as in theology, the 
greatest diversity of opinions and beliefs. It will 
give us pleasure to receive from the more advanced 
minds all they know that is new and curious, and 
at the same time we will tell what we know. 


Gl bat Then Sap. 


More DREAMS AND THEIR FULFILL- 
MENT.—We know not what mysterious power pre- 
sents to man in his hours of slumber the realities 
of the unknown future, and events that are hidden 
from the view; but this we must believe, that the 
vail which enshrouds the beyond seems raised to 
disclose to some the secrets of life’s dark ways. 
I have just read a very interesting article on the 
above subject in the April number of the ParEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, Which brings to my mind viv- 
idly a signal and providential confirmation of the 
idea intimated in that account. It has aroused 
considerable curiosity and comment in our vicinity. 











Among the most faithful and trustworthy men . 


employed by the N. Y. C. and H. R. R. R. Co. is 
Henry Hall, who has for several years been a 
superintendent upon the old road between Syra- 
cuse and Canandagua. He has reached an ad- 
vanced age, and most of his days have been spent 





in promoting the interest of the above company. 
As a natural result, he understands his business 
thoroughly, and his services are held in high es- 
teem by all of his acquaintances. But new offi- 
cers were placed over him who were unable to 
estimate his worth, and he fell a victim to the’re- 
ducing mania inaugurated by Vanderbilt, and an- 
other took his place. But these men have since 
discovered Mr. Hall’s merited popularity and po- 
sition among the people, and are now courting 
his favor. He did not rave, as many did, when 
told his services were not required, but took all 
quietly, and even volunteered to introduce his 
successor to his work, as he was a raw recruit. 
Men laughed at his constancy, but to no avail. 
This he did gratuitously, and took as deep inter- 
est as usual in the welfare of the road. 

One night, after his successor was able to stand 
alone, he had a remarkable dream. He dreamed 
that a rail near the draw-bridge at Cayuga was 
broken into three pieces. He saw it so plainly 
that it was impossible to banish the impression 
from his mind He did not believe in forewarn- 
ings by dreams, for I had a discussion with him 
upon the subject about a month ago, in which he 
stoutly denied the idea. He went to the depot at 
Auburn the next morning, and finally concluded 
to go to Cayuga. After the cars began to thunder 
on their way, he began to reprimand himself in 
this wise, ‘‘ Why, what a fool lam! HereI am 
going to Cayuga because [I happened to dream 
something, and want to see if perhaps it may pos- 
sibly be true. Pshaw, what nonsense!’’ He got 
off the train at Aurelius, and determined to return 
to Auburn by the earliest opportunity. But the 
phantom still haunted him, and his conscience 
could only be quieted by taking the first train for 
Cayuga. Having arrived at the station, he in- 
stantly started in the direction the midnight vision 
had led him. His brother, who is road-master at 
Cayuga, observing this peculiar action, and won- 
dering at it, immediately followed him. They 
soon reached the place, and to the astonishment 
of both they found the identical rail in three 
pieces. 

The next train, which was a passenger, must 
have inevitably been thrown from the track, and 
much property would not only have been de- 
stroyed, but many people would have been maimed 
or killed. Our skepticism will scarcely be so 
strong that we will not conclude that this wasa 
Providential occurrence. I am ignorant of the 
natural or supernatural agencies which consum- 
mated in such a happy result, and leave the com- 
plicated problem to be solved by some great phi- 
losopher of the future. 


Tracuine Purenotocy.—The follow- 
ing explains itself. We commend the plan. 

Pittston, Pa.—EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
naLt—Dear Sir: There has been a considerable stir 
in this community of late on the subject of Phre- 
nology, caused, as I suppose, by one of the gradu 
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ates of your late class, Mr. McCrea, calling here 
and delivering several lectures on the subject. 

He has given great satisfaction to the peo- 
pie here; so much so, that there is a very strong 
desire with a goodly number to form themselves 
into a class in order, to try and obtain still more 
knowledge on the matter, each one bringing his 
or her mite into the general treasury of informa- 
tion. 

So now the case is before you, and we would 
like to know whether you think such a course of 
procedure would be advisable or not; and if so, 
what books, ete., would be necessary to carry on 
the movement successfully. 

Hoping you, out of the goodness of your heart, 
may feel inclined to give us all the information 
you can relative to this matter, 

Iam, faithfully yours, etc. 

[Each person should have a phrenological bust 
on which the organs are named, located, and num- 
bered. Each should: also have the hand-book 
“How to Reap CHARACTER,” and such other 
works as he may be able to procure; ‘* New Phys- 
iognomy ”’ would be useful. Indeed, ‘‘ THe Stv- 
DENT’s Set’’ would be just the thing. 

When fully organized, and a permanent society 
established, it would be well to procure “ A CABI- 
NET OF PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS,” consisting 
of forty casts from living heads and from remark- 
able skulls—the best specimens in cur entire col- 
lection. The cost for this cabinet, packed ready 
for shipping, is only $50. A complete list will be 
sent on receipt of stamp. Address this office. 


Tue Kery-nore or Rerorm.—aA cor- 
respondent thinks that it is time for the lovers of 
law and true order to organize a Reform party ral- 
lying upon Temperance and Woman Suffrage. 
He says: 

** We would never have had a free nation if the 
old Free-soil party had not been formed; there- 
fore, I can not see how we can expect the temper- 
ance cause to flourish if we do not show our 
faith in our works. It is wonderful to see the 
widespread attention to the subject ; almost daily 
the papers give some account of a meeting. Our 
politicians are cowards; they hate prohibition 
because in our large cities. the rum element con- 
trols the political machine.” 

Future Posstsiiittes.—Mr. Editor : 
I read an article in the May number of the Jour- 
NAL about ** Future Possibilities,” with the signa- 
ture “Jno. W. Deem.” He says: “I firmly be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when the tele- 
graphic system will be superseded by the science 
of thought, Correspondence by letter will shortly 
be unknown. Friends, though hundreds of miles 
apart, can then communicate with each other 

through the medium of thought. Then it will be 
impossible to deceive,” etc. I will not deny that 
such an undesirable occurrence may happen in the 
future, for “‘ With God all things are possible ;” 





but I think it highly improbable. If MeDeem 
or any one else believes it to be probable I would 
like to read their reasons for such a belief in your 
valuable JOURNAL. H. W. DAVIS. 





WISDOM. 


WE must be afraid of neither poverty, nor exile, 
nor imprisonment; for fear itself only should we 
be afraid.— Epictetus, 

He who blows the coals in quarrels he has noth- 
ing to do with, has no right to complain if the 
sparks fly in his face. 

Every man is an original and solitary character. 
None can either understand or feel the book of 
his own life like himself.— Cecil. 

A WESTERN moralist thinks that the two great 
evils of the present day are “intoxication and 
costly funerals.”” And are they not ciosely re- 
lated ? 

EXPERIENCE keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other, and scarce in that; for it is true 
we may give advice, but we can not give conduct. 
—Franklin. 

TuHovu must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would’st teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul would’st reach ; 
It needs the overflowing heart 
* To give the lips full speech. 

HELPInG ANOTHER.—It is one of the most beau- 
tiful compensations of this life that no man can 
sincerely try to help another without belping 
himself. 

He is wisest who best utilizes his circumstances, 
or, to translate it, his surroundings; and happi- 
ness, if we deserve it, will find us wherever our 
lot may be cast. 

Water is the strongest drink; it drives mills; 
it is the drink of lions and horses; and Sampson 
never drank anything else. The beer, wine, and 
tobacco money will soon build a house and make 
a fortune, 

THINK truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 

Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shail be 
A great and noble creed. 

PuysicaL suffering and enjoyment are only 
means for the control of the spiritual. If we look 
upon them as finalities, we can not regard God as 
love. That physical life is so uncertain shows 
that it is not an object, but only a means. 

Every condition of life has its advantages and 
its peculiar sources of happiness. It is not the 
houses and the streets which make the city, but 
those who frequent them; it is not the acres 
which make the country, but those who eultivate 
them. 
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‘A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

Tae greatest magicians of the age are the paper 
makers; they transform the beggar’s rags into 
sheets for editors to lie on. The rascal who wrote 
the above must allude to the ‘ blanket” sheets 
some of our publishers boast. 





A PRINTER was paying court to a young lady— 
it must be remembered that printers are like other 
people in that respect. Some one told the lady’s 
father that the young man was soon going to 
Havre. On his next visit to his lady love, a few 
evenings after, the old gentleman asked him how 
soon he was going to Havre. ‘I will have her as 
soon as I get your consent; the young lady’s I 
have,’”’ was the reply. It was given. 
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“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see our oursels as others see us!” 
Mrs. Stoper.—Now, Charles, if you only knew how ridiculous you appear with your hat set on the 
back of your head that way, you would cease to mortify me by wearing it so.—Smith’s Bazaar. 


A DOWN-EASTER believes there is nothing like 
advertising. He lost his pocket-book recently, 
advertised his loss in the local newspaper, and 
next morning went down into his own cellar and 
found it lying on the floor. 


Two Milesians were standing at the Fairmount 
water works, watching the big wheels splashing 
the water, when one of them remarked: “ Mike, 
isn’t this a quare country where they have to 
grind water before they can use it!” 
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A coop karakter is allwuss gained by inches, 
but is often lost in one chunk. 


WE are surprised to learn that it only cost $37,- 
000 to support the idiotic and feeble-minded of 
the State last year. We do not believe the report 
covcrs the entire subject. 


Aw editor once wrote: “*We have received a 
basket of strawberries from Mr. Smith, for which 
he will receive our compliments, some of which 
are four inches in circumference,” 


ENDEAVOR, if possible, to keep a clear con- 
science and two or three clean shirts. Rise with 
the lark, but avoid larks in the evenings. Be 
above ground in all dwellings, above board in all 
your dealings. Love your neighbor as yourself, 
but don’t have too many in the same house with 
you. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that his little 
three-years-old Stella Capitola was looking out of 
a window one day when she saw a little, tailless 
dog playing on the sidewalk. In great excitement 
she screamed to her bruther John, “Shonny, 
Sbonny, tum here kick, Shonny, and see a itilly 
tail widout none puppy.” 


The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature, 

Tue Pertopicat LITERATURE OF THE 
Unitep States oF AMERICA. With Index and 
Appendices. By E. Steiger. Folio; cloth; pp. 
139 and 14. Price, $1. New York: E. Steiger. 
Many of our readers will remember the interest 

which Mr. Steiger’s collection of the newspaper 
and periodical literature of America in the Vienna 
Exposition excited among foreign publishers. 
148 volumes comprised the vast material of that 
collection; 119 folios containing specimens of 
about 6,000 different newspapers, and 29 volumes 
containing the many miscellaneous annuals, direc- 
tories, reports, pamphlets, etc., which go to make 
up the customary routine of American publishing 
interests. 

Out of this difficult and expensive undertaking, 
or by way of converting it to some useful account, 
the volume whose title we have given has its or- 
igin. The performance of the work—arrangement, 
tabulation, index, typography, binding, etc.—is 
most creditable to Mr. Steiger. In this catalogue 
he has condensed such information as this with 
regard to current periodicals, severally, title, place 
of publication, language, number and size of pages, 
how often issued, price of single numbers and 
annual subscription, illustrated or not, subject- 
matter. 

Mr. Steiger’s appreciation of a want all feel who 




















are interested in American literature is shown in a 

“Specimen of an Attempt at a Catalogue of Orig- 

inal American Books, with Index of Subject-mat- 

ters,’ which is bound within the same covers. 

We trust the compiler will be encouraged to con- 

tinue this important effort, as he appears well 

qualified for its prosecution. 

Tue Sermons or Henry Warp BeeEcn- 
ER, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From ver- 
batim Reports by T. J. Ellinwood. Two vol- 
umes. Ninth and Tenth Series. Octovo; pp. 
482 and 503; muslin. Price, $2.50 each. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

ConTENTs OF TENTH SERIES, from March, 1873, 
to Sept., 1873: . 

Spirituality and Morality; The Spread of Chris- 
tian Manhood in America; Crime and its Remedy; 
Reason in Religion; The Discipline of Trouble; 
Immortality; The Soul’s Victory; The Narrow 
Way; Possibilities of the Future; Children; The 
Bible to be Spiritually Interpreted; Revelation a 
Stimulus to Human Reason; The Sense of an 
Ever-Present God; The Nature and Sources of 
Temptation; The Paternal Government of God; 
The Nature, Importance, and Liberties of Belief ; 
The Mercifulness of the Bible; This Life Com- 
pleted in the Life to Come; The Temporal Ad- 
vantages of Religion; Salvation by Hope; The 
Christian Use of the Tongue; The Right Use of 
ee Healing Virtue in Christ; God’s 
Mercy Independent of Sects or Churches; Faith- 
fulness to Conviction; The Basis of Right Ac- 
tion; The Altars of Childhood Rebuilt; Paul and 
Silas in Prison, 
Tue Avropiograrny or Pariey P. 

Pratt, one of the Twelve Apostles of the 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

Embracing his Life, Ministry, and Travels. With 

Extracts in Prose and Verse from his Miscella- 

neous Writings. Edited by his Son, Parley P. 

Pratt. Illustrated. One vol., octavo; pp. 512; 

moroceo. Price, plain, $4; morocco gilt, $5. 

New York: Published for the Editor and Pro- 

prietor. Sold only by subscription. 

Here is true Mormon history. It is not merely 
a labor of love by a devoted son to a revered 
father, it is the narration of one of the most event- 
ful.lives in the history of one of the most wonder- 
ful of religious epochs. It is no exaggeration to 
state that no other religion or mode of worship 
has had such a rapid and sturdy growth as that of 
the so-called Latter-Day Saints. Without accept- 
ing or rejecting Mormonism—or any other man- 
made creed or dogma—as a saving ordinance, we 
look upon this people as without a parallel. in 
modern times. Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
Parley P. Pratt, and others have been star actors 
in this religious drama, and their names will go 
down to posterity as such. This autobiography 
is published in the best style, illustrated with por- 
traits of Joseph and Hyram Smith, P. P. Pratt, 
Orson Pratt, etc., with views of houses, temples,. 
scenery at Salt Lake, Indians in battle array, etc. 
We propose at another time to draw from the work. 
some rich descriptions of personal experience in 
pioneer life. Meantime we commend the book to 
all who are interested in the rise, progress, and 
present condition of the Mormon religion through- 
out the world. 
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Tue Parent’s Guibe; or, Human De- 
velopment through Inherited Tendencies. By 
Hester Pendleton. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, Duodecimo; PP 203. 1874. Price, 
$1.50. New York: 8. R. Wells. 

The editor of the Historical Magazine says: The 
author of this volume insists that there are laws 
of hereditary transmission in the moral as well as 
in the physical constitution; and that their teach- 
ings, as far as known, shall be honestly and earn- 
estly regarded. She is evidently a sensible woman 
and entitled to the respectful attention of parents 
everywhere; and her subject is one which neither 
parents nor those who are not parents can disre- 
gard with impunity. 
IttustratTions of the Influence of the 

Mind upon the Body in Health and Disease. 

Designed to Elucidate the Action of the Imag- 

ination. By Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., M.R.C.P., 

Joint Author of ** The Manual of Psychological 

Medicine;’’ Foreign Associate of the Medico- 

Psychological Society of Paris; formerly Lec- 

turer on Psychological Medicine at the New York 

School of Medicine, and visiting Medical Officer 

to the York Retreat. One vol., octavo; pp. 

415; muslin. Price, $4. Philadelphia: Henry 

C. Lea, 

Like his distinguished countryman, Mr. Buckle, 
who condensed the history of English civilization 
inte a couple of portly volumes, so our author, 
Dr. Tuke, has squeezed, as it were, all the books 
written on the subject of body and mind, and 
pressed them into a handsome octavo of 400 pages. 
He advances no new theories, claims nothing in 
the way of original discovery, but gives the best 
of all that others have written, in a spirit of fair- 
ness and candor. We shall refer to this work 
again. — 

Equity, a monthly journal of Chris- 
tian labor reform. Edited by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, 
assisted by Prof. G. W. Warren, Jr.; with the fol- 
lowing regular contributors: Hon. E. M. Cham- 
berlain, E. D. Linton, E. H. Rogers, Rev. W. F. 
Mallalieu, John B. Willard, Miss Jennie Collins, 
Hon. E. Wharton Collins; business manager, 
James E. Bates. Terms, $1 a year, or 10 cents a 
number. Published in Boston. Address all com- 
munications to the editor of the Hguily, North 
Abington, Mass, 

Among the remedies proposed to better the con- 
dition of the laborer, the following is offered : 

“ The Christian Labor Union, of Boston, is com- 
posed of persons who seek to obey Jesus Christ’s 
command, ‘ Follow me,’ and to secure obedience 
to it in the conduct of every form of human labor, 

‘“*It adopts the Bible principles of the Hebrew 
Chureh in its relation to. Land, Labor and Cayital. 

“It assumes that Jesus founded no new Church, 
but that He came to — the one then existing 
into perfect form, by laying aside its cumbrous 
ceremonial, and unfolding to their fullness those 
spiritual principles in it which pertained to the 
temporal life of man, as well as by bringing man 
into a right relation to God. 

“ Believing that the —- of the poor is very 
largely the cause of their absence from the Church, 
and of the low moral condition of some portions 
of them, the Christian Labor Union aims to at 
least point out that cause distinctly.” 





Whether these gentlemen may be successful or 
not in the reform proposed, we will not venture to 
predict. 

Referring to the late strike on the N. Y. and 
Erie Railway, the editor says: 

**Let no man misapprehend the meaning of this 
event. Orderly, industrious, sober citizens are 
driven by the injustice of a gigantic, unscrupulous 
corporation to a course of orderly violence. It is 
the most fearful event that has yet appeared upon 
the surface of society since the war. It foretok- 
ens that another Paul Revere’s ride is coming 
steadily toward us out of the dim unknown before. 
It is the beginning of the war between the corpo- 
rations and the people: and let all men take due 
heed. Is there yet wisdom enough in the land to 
forefend the swift approaching danger?” 

Is this prophecy? Is the editor a “seer?” 
Can he see both sides of a question? He goes for 
the enforcement of the eight-hour law. Is this 
the right sort of teaching to bring labor and cap- 
ital together? The following, however, is a good 
point: 

“The full cure [for our unhappy condition] is 
two-fold—a change in the persons, and a change 
in the relations. The persons must beso changed, 
as to tind their good in the good of others; rather 
than in their own gains at the loss of others. To- 
day the hate of each class for the other is grow- 
ing; and hate is the fire which burns unto uiter 
death. The fire of hate must be transformed into 
the life of love. This change can only be wrought 
by a Divine power; and they only can help in that 
work who carry both classes in their hearts.” 

Then let us invoke that ‘‘ Divine power”’ with- 
out ceasing. Instead of strikes—which have no 
business in a Democratic-Republic, and must not 
be permitted—it should be that a man may quit 
work when he likes, but shall not obstruct public 
highways or prevent others from working if they 
wish so to do, 


Davip Swine’s Sermons. With Por- 
trait. Including David Swing’s Trial for Heter- 
odoxy. Octavo; pp. 144. Price, in paper, $1; 
in muslin, $1.50. Chicago: W. B. Keene Cook 
& Co., 1874; New York: 8. R. Wells. 

Here is a list of the sermons which have caused 
such a commotion in the Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago: 

A Broad Orthodoxy; Influence of Democracy 
on Christian Doctrines; The Joyful Sunday ; Soul- 
Culture; A Missionary Religion; The World’s 
Great Need; The Gradual Decline of Vice; A Re- 
ligion of Words; The Value of Yesterday; Varia- 
tion of Moral Motive; Christianity a Life; Old 
Testament Inspiration; Salvation and Morality; 
The Woman’s Temperance Revival; On the Deaths 
of Chief Justice Chase and John Stuart Mill; 
Charges and Specifications; Prof. Swing’s Trial; 
Prof. Swing’s Declaration. 

A man-made creed seems to be as necessary to 
a Church as to a political party. It can not, how- 
ever, in the very nature of things, be unalterably 
fixed for all time. Man grows, things change, 
and nobody really believes in human infallibility. 
Therefore, so long as there are political creeds, or 
religious creeds, there will be splits, schisms, new 
schools, old schools, high church, low church, and 
a hundred and one differences in opinion. Hence 
secessions, conventions, trials, excommunications, 
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and so forth, as matters of course among inde- 
pendent and original thinkers, Only in a despot- 
ism can men be stereotyped or held in political or 
sectarian fixedness. Mr. Tyng, Mr. Cummings, 
Mr. Beecher, and Mr. Swing are recent examples 
of inevitable changes going on in the Church to- 
day. The same thing is seen in politics, both in 
the Old World and in the New. Wise ones are 
not surprised at any changes which take place 
among men. 


Tue Humorous Cuap-Booxs oF Scort- 


LAND. By John Fraser. Part I. One vol., 
12mo; RP. 156; enameled paper. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Henry L. Hinton. 


This book contains gleanings from the supersti- 
tions of Scotland more than a century ago. Small 
books containing information on various subjects 
were sold by chapmen or peddlers, and hence the 
name Chap-books. ‘The prefix ‘chap’ originally 
meant ‘to cheap or cheapen,’ as in the word 
* Cheapening- Place,’ meaning market-place—hence 
the English Cheapside and Eastcheap.”’ This is 
merely an installment of a larger work on the 
same subject, aud is very interesting, inasmuch as 
it contains a large amount of information about 
former days, and in a comparatively small space. 
Croquet. Its Principles and Rules. 

By Prof. A. Rover. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo, 

vamphlet: pp. 75. Price 10 cents. Springtield, 

fuss.: Milton Bradley & Co. 

We care nothing for mere games of chance, nor 
will we encourage them; but for games of skill, 
where healthful exercise is found, we have a word 
of hearty approval. In this croquet. business there 
is opportunity for kindness, magnanimity, and 
self-denial, as well as for aspiration to excel. If 
one enters upon this thing with a proper spirit, 
good may come of it, but if it be for the exercise 
of selfish ambition, it had better be let alone. 
Lorunaman. A Novel. By Virginia 

Du Rant Covington, of Hernando, Mississippi. 

Octavo; pp. 90. Price, 50 cents. Address the 

Author as above. 

Loruhamah is the Bible name given by Hosea to 
his daughter—and means, not having obtained mer- 
cy—and is the name of the heroine of Mrs. Coving- 
ton’s novel. According to the story, her life was 
one of vicissitudes; and purports to represent some 
phases of life in the South previous to the war. 
The author has evidently read much ou many sub- 
jects, and some of her word-pictures are really 
beautiful. This is her initial book. Loruhamah 
was orphaned when but a babe; was adopted and 
eared for by a schoolmate of her mother. After 
the death of her foster-mother, whose husband 
became unkind to his foster-child, she was at 
length compelled through fear to marry a man she 
detested, and from whose house she escaped rather 
than be any longer subject to the treatment of one 
whose acts were instigated by wicked advisers, 
and the passions stimulated by drink. Good Dr. 
Lee aided her in effectually hiding from him, and 





not long afterward he died, drunk, having con- 
fessed his brutal treatment of her to Mr. Stuart, 
who loved her but Anow nothing of her history 
except as an upper servant or governess in the 
family of his sister. After many heart-trials and 
griefs, she accepted his loving promises, and they 
were married. We shall expect to hear frequently, 
through the press, from this spirited young writer. 


Tae Weatser Review for April, 
which has just been received from the chief signal 
officer, is particularly interesting. The various 
meteorological phenomena, as reported during the 
month by the many stations in the United States, 
were of an extraordinary character. The preva- 
lence of excessive rains throughout the Southern 
and Middle States, unusual snows in New Eng- 
land and Colorado, high barometric pressure, river 
floods in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, low 
temperature, and the generally backward vegeta- 
tion are noted with statistical perspicuity. The 
maps and tables are valuable adjuncts of the Re- 
view, 
Tue Heatta Gripe; Aiming at a 

Higher Science of Life and the Life-Forces; 

Giving Nature’s Simple and Beautiful Laws of 

Cure; The Science of Magnetic Manipulation ; 

Bathing, Electricity, Food, Sleep, Exercise, Mar- 

riage, and the Treatment for One Hundred Dis- 

eases—thus Constituting a Home Doctor far 

Superior to Drugs. By E. D. Babbit, M.D. One 

vul. 12mo0; pp. 164; cloth. Price, $1. New 

York: Published by the Author. 

Mr. Babbitt has gathered together a mass of 
curious matter, under the above elaborate title; 
whether his claims to scientific accuracy will be 
contirmed, time will determine. We prefer not to 
sitin judgment without having made something 
more than a cursory examination. 


—_— 


Mowatr’s Temperance GireEe Boor, 
No. 1. A Collection of Temperance Songs, 
Adapted to Popular Airs. Compiled and Edited 
by Alexander Mowatt. Price, 10 cents. Sold 
at this office. 


A successful attempt to bring sound and sense 
together in melodious accord. It will supplant 
much of the **bosh”’ fed to some of our temper- 
ance audiences by roystering young men and boys. 
If space permitted, we would give the names of 
the songs and tunes of this new glee book, but 
since it costs only a dime, we commend the little 
book to all who would sing temperance songs. 


Tue Duty or THE Cuurcn Toward the 
Present Temperance Movement. An Address 
to the New York M.E. Preachers’ Meeting, by 
Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, Pastor of the Embury 
M.E Church, Brooklyn, March 16, 1874. 12mo 

amphiet; pp. 24. 15 cts. New York: National. 

Temperance Society. 

An admirable tract upon one of the most vital: 
subjects of the day. Will the churches do their 
duty? or will they continue to be stumbling- 
blocks in the path of human progress? Mr. Lan- 
sing points the way; let halting and hesitating: 
clergymen read, consider, and promptly follow. 
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THE LATE JOHN EDGAR THOMSON. 


HE death of this enterprising railroad 

builder, director, and president, has 
elicited the expression of no little considera- 
tion on the part of the press at large. Re- 
lated to railway matters from early manhood 
as a civil engineer, having had some part in 
most of the great railway movements of the 
country for upward of forty years, and having 
for twenty years stood at the helm of one of 
the most important railway corporations in 
the United States, his death naturally has 
much more than ordinary interest for the pub- 
lic. He was temperamentally and organically 


tive, yet as robust in his sense of justice and 
honor, and clear-headed in judgment, he pos- 
sessed the elements which make up the suc- 
cessful business man. ‘He was born in Dela- 
ware County, Pa., in 1808. The son of an 
eminent civil engineer, he embraced that pro- 
fession, and early exhibited a good degree of 
ability, being employed in 1829 on the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia Railroad, and subse- 
quently on railroads North and South, until 
his appointment as chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1847. Elected in 
1852 to the presidency of that railroad, he at 
once evinced marked capacity for developing 
the possibilities of railway enterprise. What 








the Pennsylvania road has become, with its 
main line and its numerous branches, is due 
in a great degree to the prudence, foresight, 
energy, financial ability, and scientific skill of 
Mr. Thomson. 

Personally, as an officer controlling large 
bodies of men, and as a private individual, he 
was very highly esteemed. His bearing was 
courteous and refined, and his disposition kind 
and generous. His estate is valued at about 
$2,000,000, not a very astonishiug sum when 
it is considered how important have been his 
relations to great railway movements for so 





many years. As it is, however, he disposed of 
it, by will, as follows: 

After providing for his wife, two sisters, a 
niece, and a nephew, fhe trustees are to appro- 
priate the remainder of the net income of the 
estate, after the payments specified, or so 
much of it as may judiciously be applied 
thereto, to the education and maintenance of 
the female orphans of railway employés who 
may have been killed while in the discharge 
of their duties. Preference is to be given, first, 
to the orphans of employés of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad; second, to those of tiie Georgia 
Railroad ; third, to those of the lines controlled 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad ; fourth, to those 
of employés of any other railroad company in 
the United States. 





